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Chapter I 
Early Ministry As Priest and Bishop 


eaemiily FIRST SERVICES of the Anglican Communion were 
Bs” ae held in Kentucky in 1775 by the Rev. John Lyth under an elm 
f we tree. Soon afterwards other clergy came to the “dark and 
bloody grounds,” but most of them, according to E. Clowes Chorley, 
forsook the ministry for secular work. Benjamin Sebastian became a 
judge of the court of appeals, James Elliott turned to farming, and an- 
other turned to medicine and was killed in a duel.' 

The real beginning of the Episcopal Church in Kentucky took place 
in Lexington, in the heart of the blue grass country, a few years before 
the opening of the nineteenth century, in a little dilapidated frame 
house on the corner of Market and Church streets.2, The Rev. James 
Moore became the first minister of the new parish, a man of great 
learning who later became president of Transylvania University. Both 
the new parish, Christ Church, and the University, now Transylvania 
College, exist today, a century and a half later, as very significant in- 
stitutions in the commonwealth. Dr. Moore was followed by the Rev. 
John Ward in 1815. After five years, Mr. Ward moved to St. Louis 
and was succeeded by the Rev. George T. Chapman who served for 
ten years, resigning in 1830. Mr. Chapman was succeeded by one of 
the most significant early clergymen of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, first bishop of the diocese of Kentucky, fourth superintendent 
of public instruction in Kentucky, and ninth Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

Benjamin Bosworth Smith, son of Stephen Smith and Ruth Bos- 
worth, was born in Bristol, Rhode Island, June 13, 1794. Bishop 
Alfred Lee writes that he was the child of parents descended from a 
long line of pious ancestors, of whom records exist since the year 
1672. Benjamin Bosworth Smith’s nephew, the Rt. Rev. Mark 
Anthony DeWolfe Howe, was to write of him that he “derived both 
his blood and his name from the Smith and Bosworth stock repre- 
sented in the original settlement of Bristol.”*@ His father died when 

1Chorley, E. Clowes, “The Missionary March of the American Episcopal 
Church, 1789-1835,” Historica, MAGAZINE (September 1946) p. 200. 

*Manross, William Wilson, 4 History of the American Episcopal Church 
(Morehouse Publishing Company, New York, 1935) p. 388. 


*aHowe, M. A. DeW., Bristol, Rhode Island, A Town Biography (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1930) p. 22. 


* 
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he was only five years old. The most distinguished traits of his mother 
were her “depth of piety, warm affection, and the sweet influence 
she exerted, not only over her children, but over all who knew her.” 
At the age of eight, his mother started him on a course of reading in 
English literature and history, borrowing the books from the town 
library where his uncle was librarian. He became acquainted with 
Shakespeare and Milton, and before he was eighteen had learned Greek 
and Latin.® 

Although of Congregational parentage, he decided to study for the 
Episcopal ministry.*. He went to Brown University where he won Phi 
Beta Kappa and was graduated with the A. B. degree in 1816. As 
soon as he entered college, he assisted in establishing a Sunday school 
at St. John’s Church, Providence, one of the first in this country.’ In 
1825, Mr. Smith received his M. A. from Middlebury College.” He 
was ordained deacon, April 23, 1817, in St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, 
Rhode Island, by Bishop Alexander V. Griswold, and was advanced 
to the priesthood the following year on June 24th by the same bishop 
in St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Chorley in Men and Movements in the American Episcopal 
Church points out that “the golden age for the Evangelicals was in 
the thirties and the forties.” Thus Benjamin Bosworth Smith came 
along just in time to take his place with other strong evangelicals of 
the time such as Richard Channing Moore, Philander Chase, Charles 
P. Mcllvaine, William Meade, John Johns, Stephen Elliott, but most 
especially with Alexander Viets Griswold, who, no doubt, had quite 
an influence on Mr. Smith from the very beginning. That contact be- 
tween deacon and bishop between April 1817 and June 1818 left its 
mark on the early ministry of Mr. Smith, for he certainly did follow in 
the footsteps of Bishop Griswold. As James Thayer Addison suggests, 


“To emphasize the Protestant factor in the Church is to mag- 
nify the importance of those characteristics which the Church 
possesses in common with other Reformed Churches—for ex- 
ample, the heaviest stress upon the Bible as the source of au- 
thority ; devotion to the doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ 


8Lee, Alfred, The Life and Ministry of Benjamin Bosworth Smith (John 
P. Morton and Company, Louisville, 1884). 

*Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography (D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, 1888) p. 557. 

SLee, op. cit., p. 5. 

6A letter from Mr. W. A. Jewett, recorder of the College, Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island, March 9, 1951. 

7Chorley, E. Clowes, Men and Movements in the American Episcopal Church 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1946) p. 131. 
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alone ; a high value set upon preaching, especially upon preach- 
ing to produce conversion; and in general a tendency to ex- 
press the individualistic side of Christianity and the subjective 
aspect of religion.’”* 


In the chapters to follow, especially in Thoughts on Revivals, the 
reader will see that Bishop Benjamin Bosworth Smith definitely takes 
his place among the great Evangelicals of the Church, befitting one 
who learned his theology at the feet of Alexander Viets Griswold.® 

As a deacon, Mr. Smith was in charge of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hanover, Massachusetts.*°* His first charge as a priest was as rector 
of St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead, Massachusetts, 1817-1819. Then 
he became rector of St. George’s Church, Accomack County, Virginia, 
1819-1821, after which he went to Charles Town in the same state (now 
West Virginia) as rector of Zion Church, 1821-1823, with charge of 
the congregation in Shepherdstown. 

Like some other young clergymen, both before and since, Mr. 
Smith was moving frequently. He now returned to New England as 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Middlebury, Vermont, where he re- 
mained for five years, 1823-1828. But here in 1826, at the age of 
thirty-six, the young clergyman appears in the role of editor, for in 
that year the Episcopal Register, a monthly periodical of sixteen octavo 
pages at one dollar a year, was born. Its aim was 


“to place a monthly collection of religious matter, consecrated 

to the service of Episcopacy, and the gospel, within the reach 

of every one, who feels any interest in the progressive im- 

provement, and dissemination, of both, or either of these 

causes. 
The editor felt, so he informed the public, that Vermont was somewhat 
remote from the main currents of Church life, and was in need of 
Church information. It is much to his credit that he maintained this 
high standard and did not yield to the temptation of filling his columns 
with petty local affairs. 


“One issue, chosen entirely at random (February, 1828), con- 
tains the following material: a review of a sermon by the Rev. 
G. Griswold on ‘Preacnng the Cross’; answers to objections 
to forms of prayer; ‘Socimian Confessions’; a short poem (16 
lines) on ‘Hope’; an article about the Moravian Church; a 
report of a quarterly missionary meeting in Boston; under the 


SAddison, James Thayer, The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1789- 
1931 (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1951) p. 89. 

*Chorley, op. cit., p. 45. 

*aGeneral Convention, Journal, 1817, p. 53. 
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topic of New Churches, reference to six new churches in dif- 
ferent places; an article signed ‘Palladium,’ giving an account 
of the consecration of the Episcopal Church in Saco, Maine; 
an article about the court decision with reference to lands 
in Berlin, Vermont, claimed by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; a clipping from the Episcopal 
Watchman about the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union ; and, filling the last page, an article about lands 
in Canada devoted to the support of the Protestant clergy.”*° 


The Episcopal Register issued “extras,” which enabled it to cir- 
culate tracts printed in its columns. Some of them were priced at fifty 
cents a dozen, or four dollars a hundred. 

Vermont had been organized as a diocese in 1790, but since 1810 
it had been a part of the Eastern Diocese—all of New England except 
Connecticut. Although the Register ceased publication in 1829, the 
year following Mr. Smith’s removal to Philadelphia, it undoubtedly 
played a part in helping the diocese to regain its independence with its 
own bishop in 1832. 

Meanwhile, the Philadelphia Recorder was seeking an editor to 
succeed the Rev. Gregory T. Bedell. In the issue of October 4, 1828, 
Mr. Smith’s name appeared on its masthead as the new editor. This 
periodical was the leading organ of the Evangelical party, and was 
sponsored during Smith’s editorship by the Episcopal Education Soci- 
ety. After two years in this post, during which time he served Grace 
Church Mission, Philadelphia, Mr. Smith was called to Christ Church, 
Lexington, Kentucky. In 1831, the periodical changed its name to 
the Episcopal Recorder.™ 

The earliest record concerning Mr. Smith’s work at Christ Church, 
Lexington, is found in the minutes of the pew holders and vestry, re- 
vealing that this body had received a letter from the Rev. B. B. Smith 
declining their invitation to become rector of the parish. The vestry 
then resolved that the pew holders receive with sincere regret the de- 
termination of Mr. Smith net to accept their invitation to become rector. 
After this, before the meeting adjourned,.they resolved further to re- 
invite him, under a statement of the peculiar condition of the Church 
in this place and in the Western country at large. They also asked 


Clifton H. Brewer, A History of Religious Education in the Episcopal 
Church to 1835 (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1924) pp. 285-286. 

11C. H. Brewer, op. cit., pp. 281-282; Lee, op. cit., p. 6; Appleton’s Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography, p. 557; Clifford P. Morehouse, “Origins of the 
Episcopal Church Press. . . ,” Historica. MAGazine, X1(1942), pp. 237-238; C. 
Rankin Barnes, “The General Convention, Offices and Officers, 1785-1949,” 
Historica, MaGazine, XVIII (1949), p. 116. 
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him to recommend some suitable individual if he still could not accept 
the invitation.'* 

On October 8, 1830, much to the pleasure of the vestry, “a letter 
from the Rev. B. B. Smith accepting the renewed invitation of the 
vestry was communicated by Dr. Cooke, read and ordered to be ac- 
cepted and filed.’”"* At a later meeting the vestry decided that due to 
the sacrifices of Mr. Smith in moving to Lexington they would offer 
him a gratuity of $200 to defray expenses thereof. This was very 
generous! The amount had to be raised by subscription among the 
congregation. At the meeting on December 3, 1830, his salary was 
set at one thousand dollars per annum, to begin as of November 11, 
1830. And in the minutes of April 8, 1831, we read of “The Rev. Mr. 
Smith, Rector,” being present." 

Mr. Smith was a small man, according to Mr. James Todd oldest 
living member of Christ Church, who, as a boy, heard him preach from 
the pulpit and speak on other occasions.'® At the age of forty he is said 
to have weighed one hundred and fourteen pounds, looking very dry 
and shriveled. He had, in general, a very cheerful disposition, and was 
eminently holy in life and perfectly blameless and harmless in conduct, 
according to a fellow clergyman of his day."® He was a Northern man 
called to exercise his ministry in the South in what was then a slave- 
holding community."’ 

Mr. Smith was to be rector of Christ Church from 1830 to 1838, 
but in the meantime something very important in his ministry took 
place—his election and consecration as the first bishop of the diocese 
of Kentucky, then covering the entire state." Lewis W. Burton re- 
ports that at the third diocesan convention, held in Louisville, June 10, 
1831, he was elected bishop of the diocese, but because of some irregu- 
larity he declined the election. However, according to the diocesan 
journal of 1831, he actually accepted his first election, but later de- 
clined, after questions about the validity of the election had been raised 
throughout the Church. Then at the fourth diocesan convention, Mr. 

Minutes of the Pew Holders and Vestry (MS., Archives Department, 
Christ Church, Lexington, Kentucky p. 73. 

bid., p. 98. 
14/bid., pp. 98-99. 
'SAn interview with Mr. James Todd, Lexington, Kentucky, November 9, 1950. 


'6Smith, E. K., and Didlake, Mary LeGrand, Christ Church 1796-1946 (Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 1946) p. 20. 

‘*Potter, Henry Codman, Reminiscenses of Bishops and Archbishops (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1906) p. 10. 

'SIn Kentucky today there are two dioceses: the Diocese of Kentucky, cov- 


ering the western half of the state, and the Diocese of Lexington, covering the 
eastern half of the state. 
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Smith was again elected bishop, and accepted. This convention was 
held at Hopkinsville, Kentucky.’ So at the close of the 1832 General 
Convention on October 31st, in New York, the Rev. B. B. Smith was 
consecrated bishop in St. Paul’s Chapel by Presiding Bishop William 
White, assisted by Bishops Thomas C. Brownell and Henry U. Onder- 
donk.*® He was the twenty-seventh bishop in the American succession 
and the first bishop of the diocese of Kentucky. The Spirit of Missions 
points out that it is easy to understand why the service was held in New 
York. At that time Philander Chase was the only bishop west of the Al- 
leghanies, and travel was difficult for such ageing prelates as Bishop 
White.*!| The General Convention Journal of the same year included 
the bishop’s letter of consecration.** 

In the same year, Bishop Smith received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Geneva College, now Hobart College. Later, in 1870, 
he received the degree of Doctor of Letters from Griswold College, and 
in 1872 the same degree from Brown University. 

In addition to his contributions as editor to the previously men- 
tioned publications, the bishop published the following : 


(1) Five Charges to the Clergy of the Diocese; (2) Satur- 
day Evening, or Thought on the Progress of the Plan of Sal- 
vation; (3) Apostolic Succession, Facts which Prove that a 
Ministry Appointed by Christ Himself Involves this Position; 
(4) A Sermon Preached on the Occasion of the Funeral of 
the Rev. William Jackson, Rector of St. Paul's Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky; (5) Special Vocation of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in these United States; (6) Position of 
Episcopalians in Relation to Christians of Other Names; and 
(7) Thoughts on Revivals. All of them are pamphlets of 
less than one hundred pages each. 


Benjamin Bosworth Smith, we must remember, was a frontier 
parson. Peter Cartwright, a contemporary of the bishop’s, tells in his 
autobiography just what such a parson had to put up with. He writes 
of a meeting he held once, when the roughs of the town tried to break 
up the service :** 


19Burton, Lewis W., Catechism on the Diocese of Lexington ( J. L. Rich- 
ardson and Company, Lexington, Kentucky, 1911) p. 9. Journal of the Diocese 
of Kentucky, 1831, pp. 16, 18. 

20Perry, William Stevens, The History of the American Episcopal Church, 
1587-1883 (James R. Osgood and Company, Boston, 1885) pp. 123-124, 470. 

*1The Spirit of Missions, 1932, p. 557 (Vol. XCVII, No. 9). 

22The General Convention Journal 1832, ». 499. See also, Charles C. Tiffany, 
A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
(The Christian Literature Company, New York) pp. 451-452. 

28The Spirit of Missions, p. 556. 
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“They came drunk, and armed with dirks, clubs, knives, and 
whips, and swore they would break up the meeting. . . I ad- 
vanced toward them. . . One of them made a pass at my head 
with his whip but I closed in with him, jerked him off his 
seat. A regular scuffle ensued. . . 1 threw my prisoner down 
and held him fast .. . an old and drunken magistrate came up 
to me and ordered me to let my prisoner go. I told him I 
should not. He swore if I did not he would knock me down. 
! told him to crack away. . . The drunken justice made a pass 
at me, but I parried the stroke, and seized him by the collar 
and the hair of his head .. . brought him to the ground and 
jumped on him. . . The mob then rushed to the scene; they 
knocked down several preachers and others. . . The ring leader 
made three passes at me. . . It seemed at the moment I had not 
power to resist temptation, and I struck a sudden blow in the 
burr of the ear.” 


Bishop Smith was probably as positive a person as Peter Cart- 
wright, but there is no record indicating that he exerted the same kind 
of muscular Christianity. 

At the outset it should be pointed out that Bishop Smith’s epis- 
copate spanned a period of American history that started with the 
Jacksonian era (1828-1840) and ended with the Blaine-Cleveland 
campaign of 1884. It was a period of Church history when men were 
divided sharply into two schools, and, as Bishop Potter wrote, “equally 
antagonistic and contemptuous.” The one claimed piety, simplicity, and 
scriptural authority as its distinguishing features. The other glorified 
order, reverence, and apostolic tradition as its preeminent distinctions. 
And as Bishop Potter added, neither willingly lost an opportunity of 
disparaging brethren of the same household of faith, with whom they 
were proud to disagree,** 

If Bishop Smith were to favor either of these schools, he would 
be denounced as a partisan, and if he favored neither he was reviled 
as a “trimmer,” that is, one who for the sake of expediency will mod- 
ify his policy. But the bishop “was a man of peace, gentle, tolerant, 
forebearing, and eminently divine,” according to Bishop Potter, who 
wrote that another eminent divine had told him that, “at a time when 
bowing at the name of Jesus in the Creed was considered as the note 
of an extreme school in the Church, Bishop Smith might be observed 
in churches in his diocese where such a usage prevailed to be in a state 
of gentle oscillation at the beginning of the Creed, to be increasingly 
so as the second article of it was reached, and, thereafter, gradually to 
relapse into a stationary position.” Bishop Potter never believed this 


*4Potter, op. cit., pp. 10f. 
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story, “though it had in it a mark of delicate consideration for the 
feelings of others which one could well understand.”* 

In the tempest stirred up by Bishop Philander Chase over the ordi- 
nation of Arthur Carey by Bishop Benjamin T. Onderdonk of New 
York in 1843, Bishop Smith wrote Bishop Chase the mildest of all 
letters of disapproval : 


. I would simply say, that, under the circumstances of 
the case, I most sincerely regretted that our most excellent Rt. 
Rev. Brother of New York did not think it best to defer the 
ordination of Mr. Arthur Carey. I regard it, however, as an 
honest error of judgement with which I have nothing further 
to do that to regret it, and more fervently than ever to pray, 
that all members of our order, under the awful responsibilities 
of their official duty, may be more and more endued ‘with the 
wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the dove.’ ” 


This was written six years after Bishop Smith’s own trial before a 
court of three bishops, in which he had been treated with great charity, 
not to say generosity. The memory of that unhappy event may well 
have motivated the mildness of his reply. But when the next year, 
1844, Bishop Onderdonk was himself brought to trial, Bishop Smith's 
“mildness” is not evident in the voting, for he stood for outright depo- 


sition all the way. This is unquestionably a blot on his record for sev- 
eral reasons: (1) The suspension of Bishop Onderdonk is generally 
admitted by all competent historians of the subject to have been a gross 
miscarriage of judgment; (2) Bishop Smith did not even vote for the 
milder sentence of “suspension” as against outright “deposition” ; and 
(3) Bishop Smith failed to practice the Golden Rule. He himself, al- 
though guilty, had been let off scot-free; he would not even give his 
brother bishop the benefit of many reasonable doubts.*** 

On returning to Lexington, the bishop agreed to retain his position 
as rector of Christ Church, but he relinquished the salary. Someone in 
the diocese was most interested in emphasizing the validity of his suc- 
cession, for Dr. Richard Lightburne McCready wrote of a Church paper 
of the time which said, in an article concerning the bishop’s conse- 
cration 


25Potter, op. cit., pp. 10f. 

*5-a See Richard G. Salomon, “The Episcopate on the Carey Case,” H1s- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE, XVIII(1949), pp. 240-281; E. Clowes Chorley, “Benjamin 
Tredwell Onderdonk, Fourth Bishop of New York,’ HistortIcAL MAGAZINE, 
1X (1940), pp. 1-51; William W. Manross, A History of the American Episcopal 
Church (New York and Milwaukee, 1935) pp. 280-1. 

26McCready, Richard Lightburne, The Church of the Ascension, Frankfort, 
Kentucky (Frankfort, Kentucky, 1939 p. 9. 
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“Bishop White was consecrated in England, February 1, 1787, 
by Archbishop Moore of Canterbury and three other bishops. 
Archbishop Moore was the eighty-eighth bishop of Canterbury. 
Augustine of Canterbury was consecrated at Arles (France) 
November 16, 597, by Virgilius, bishop of Arles, and Aether- 
ius, bishop of Lyons. Aetherius was a successor of Potherius 
of Lyons, who probably was consecrated by Polycarp, bishop of 
Smyrna, who was a disciple of St. John.” 


In the early part of Bishop Smith's career came the dreadful 
cholera epidemic in Lexington. The story of this terrible event of 
1833 is found on the pages of several histories concerning these years 
of Lexington’s history. Smith and Didlake write that no diocesan con- 
vention was held until the following October, when a “Day of Humilia- 
tion”” was observed by the delegates. In this scourge, fully one-fourth 
of the entire number of the communicants of the diocese died. The 
epidemic also caused many members of Christ Church to leave town, 
chiefly for other states, especially Illinois and Missouri.** 

Bishop Burton wrote that Bishop Smith and a Roman Catholic 
priest were the only clergymen who remained at their posts to minister 
to the sick and to bury the dead. They reported for service every 
dreary day. But the bishop had even greater sorrow to bear than that 
caused by the death of friends in the community or of his parishioners. 
His own family was one of the first to suffer. His charming wife died in 
his arms at the very beginning of the epidemic.** But the bishop was 
spared and even with this deep sorrow remained faithful to his flock.*® 
One history of Kentucky records that the bishop was 


“but the skeleton of a man, but in heart and soul, a giant in 
every good word and work. His whole time, day and night, 
rain and shine, has been devoted to the consolation of the dying, 
or the funeral services of the dead.” 


The same source reports that the bishop, from early dawn to midnight, 
was constantly on his feet, or on his knees. And like a miracle, he 
remained on duty as bright as ever !°° 

James Lane Allen writes of Bishop Smith in Flute and Violin in 
connection with the cholera epidemic : 


“7Smith and Didiake, op. cit., p. 18. 

28Lee, op. cit., p. 6. 

**Burton, op. cit., p. 10. 
8°Connelley, William Ebsey, and Coulter, E. M., History of Kentucky (The 

American Historical Society, New York, 1922) p. 751. 
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“Slowly down the street was coming a short funeral train. It 
passed—a rude cortege: a common cart, in the bottom of which 
rested a box of plain boards containing the body of the old 
French dancing-master; walking behind it, with a cambric 
handkerchief to his eyes, the old French confectioner; at his 
side, wearing robes of his office and carrying an umbrella to 
ward off the burning sun, the beloved Bishop Smith; and be- 
hind him, two by two with linked arms, perhaps a dozen men.” 


In addition to the cholera, 


“Famine lurked in the wake of the pestilence. Markets were 
closed. A few shops were kept open to furnish necessary sup- 
plies. Now and then some old negro might have been seen . . . 
Oftener the only visible figure in the streets was that of a faith- 
ful priest going about among his perishing fold, or that of the 
bishop moving hither and thither on his ceaseless ministra- 
tions.””*! 


Bishop Alfred Lee writes that Bishop Smith, “bore the brunt of 
the storm, and day after day he went forth leaving anxious wife and 
little children, to nurse the sick, shroud and carry out the dead and 
bury them in hastily prepared graves.” It must have been quite dif- 
ficult when he no longer had his “anxious wife” with whom to share 
the hardships of the epidemic. Another of the bishop’s family said, 


“T well remember that a young theological student, who was 
buried at the same time with our mother, was carried to the 
grave in a common cart, the hearses being otherwise engaged 
and not to be had, so dread was the mortality.”** 


After it was all over, the citizens of Lexington presented the bishop 
with a set of silver as a token of their appreciation for his services, upon 
which was engraved, “I was sick, and ye visited me.’’** 

Now that the cholera epidemic was over he faced a stupendous 
task. He had little in the way of equipment or personnel with which 
to work. He soon won the confidence of the public, however, and the 
Church began immediately to prosper, for he was a priest of ardent 


missionary zeal. The story has been told many times that no parish 
had a set of communion vessels, and only one, Christ Church, Lexington, 
had either a bell or an organ.** 


S1Allen, James Lane, Flute and Violin (Harpers and Brothers, New York, 
1899) pp. 87-89. 

32Lee, op. cit., p. 7. 

33]7bid., p. 7. See also, the Register, (The Kentucky Historical Society, The 
Globe Printing Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 1909) p. 19. 

34Smith and Didlake, op. cit., p. 17. 
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It seems that the bell of Christ Church was an object of great im- 
portance and of very much pride in the community. In the vestry min- 
utes of 1830 it was, 


“Ordered that the church bell shall not hereafter be rung for 
any other purpose than meetings in the church, for fire, and 
before funeral occasions for the decease of anyone outside the 
church, permission shall be first obtained from the rector or 
either of the wardens.”** 


The financial state of the diocese must have been very low since 
none of the parishes had communion vessels. Bishop Burton wrote 
that during the first twenty years Bishop Smith spent in the diocese, 
the offerings of the diocese did not exceed the bishop’s traveling ex- 
penses to and from the General Convention. There were only seven 
priests,*° six candidates for holy orders, seven organized parishes, 
three church buildings, and a little over two hundred communicants 
when the bishop arrived. The diocese grew considerably under the 
guidance of the beloved bishop, who once said of his work: It is 
“among inhabitants more entirely alienated from our Mother (the 
church) than the people of any other State in the Union,”*? 

The bishop might possibly have had in mind the various activities 


participated in by Kentuckians of that day and time, as described by his 
contemporary in Lexington, Dr. Henry Caswall, who wrote: 


“During the winter they are much engaged in amusements of 
various kinds. Balls and evening assemblies succeed each 
other in rapid succession and there is no inconsiderable display 
of elegance and taste. In the summer, they have their races, 
their barbecues and occasionally their camp-meetings, to en- 
liven the monotony of existence and to contribute to the excite- 
ment which is natural to them.’’** 


85Minutes of the Pew Holders and Vestry, p. 101. 

86The Journal of the General Convention for 1832 differs with Bishop Bur- 
ton’s little book, and lists nine priests for Kentucky. 

87Burton, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

88Caswall, Henry, America and the American Church (J. C. & F. Riving- 
ton Company, London, 1839). 


Chapter II 


“Thoughts on Revivals” 


AMITH THE PRESBYTER was to become one of the impor- 
# tant Evangelical bishops of the Episcopal Church, following in 
‘ Bi the footsteps of his famous teacher, Alexander Viets Griswold. 
A little pamphlet written by him in 1828 while he was rector of St. 
Stephen's Church, Middlebury, Vermont, is evidence that he took the 
Evangelical position. 

He wrote that all experimental believers agree that an entire moral 
change must take place in the heart of every person before he can be- 
come a real Christian. This change, he held, is called conversion. And 
he went on to say that it could be brought about in various ways; that 
in times past these ways have been characterized by a more silent anc 
progressive nature; but that in many cases it has also been sudden, 
powerful, and public, and happening in many persons at the same time. 

This multiplication of individual conversions, Bishop Smith said, 
is what, “in correctness of speech and Christian charity should be un- 
derstood by revivals of religion.” He felt that no evil could be attri- 
buted to such real conversions, or to the meetings, visits, conversions, 
sermons, and prayers which are connected with them. However, on 
the other hand, many of these meetings may be “out of season,” artifi- 
cially contrived and imprudently conducted. In a word, a scene called a 
revival may be very unworthy of the name. It may be stained with 
many deplorable instances of human weaknesses. 

These were the introductory thoughts of the thirty-six year old 
priest in his little pamphlet, Thoughts On Revivals, written before his 
call to Lexington, and his election as bishop of Kentucky.*® This little 
booklet serves as a source to the thoughts of the future bishop on at 
least one important issue of his time. In looking through the pages 
of it, we can see something as to the kind of man, the kind of clergyman, 
he was before he accepted the call to Christ Church. 

His forebears had probably experienced to some degree the results 
of the work of forerunners of the “Great Awakening.’’ Theodorus J. 
Frelinghuysen of the Dutch Reformed Church, who began his work in 
New Jersey in 1720, was, if any one can be named, the originator of 


89Smith, Benjamin Bosworth, Thoughts on Revivals (J. W. Copeland Com- 
pany, Middlebury, Vermont, 1828). 
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the “Great Awakening.”*® Fresh impetus was given the “Great 
Awakening” in Northampton, Massachusetts, by Jonathan Edwards, a 
Puritan, soon to have a large portion of New England under the spell 
of his preaching, following his revival of 1734-35. These two men 


prepared the way for the great social response to the tour of George 
Whitefield in 1740-42, who was the greatest single religious influence in 
the entire colonial period. 

Under the impetus of his preaching, the “Great Awakening” swept 
to the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in the back settlements of Pennsyl- 


vania, worked its way down the valleys of Virginia, climbed the moun- 
tains into Tennessee and Kentucky so that by 1776, eighteen years be- 
fore Smith's birth, its distinctive features were very well known." 
They were an important concern of his day; therefore his thoughts con- 
cerning revivals may help tell something of the mind of the man. 

The young rector wrote that the friends of revivals intend to advo- 
cate the genuine conversion of souls to Christ. Opposers direct their 
attacks against the abuses and evils which accompany both real and pre- 
tended revivals. The danger in the latter is that they may find them- 
selves fighting against God. 

God, who abounds in mercy and loving kindness, he said, is most 
kindly disposed, at all times, and in all places, to bestow His Holy Spirit 
on those who ask it. He is no respector of persons, but vouchsafes His 
grace to all alike who need and seek His favor. To this no one can 
object. All true Christians and all rational theists, said Rector Smith, 
accept this position as common ground. 

He went on to say that the opposers of revivals declare that be- 
cause God’s loving kindness and compassion are uniformly unbounded, 
they cannot be manifested in special blessings at one time more than 
another. Because He is no respector of persons, He cannot give His 
Holy Spirit in richer measure to some than to any of His creatures. 
In other words, //is Holy Spirit is not more freely given to those who 
ask it than to those who deny that there is any Holy Ghost. 

It seems we must admit, however, that He bound more hearts to 
Himself in voluntary and ardent devotion and obedience in the times 
of Moses, of David, of Josiah, and of the Apostles, than during inter- 
vening seasons. And we must confess that they who seek the Holy 
Spirit in faith and prayer, and in the humble use of all the means of 


4°Gewehr, Wesley M., The Great Awakening in Virginia (Durham, 1930) 
p. 4. For Frelinghuysen, Edwards, and Whitefield, see Dictionary of American 
Biography. 

41McConnell, Samuel David, History of the American Episcopal Church (New 
York, 1890) pp. 136-140. 
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grace, are much more likely to find Him than those who oppose and 
quench His sacred influences. 

If the fact of comparatively sudden and simultaneous conversions 
can be proved, and revivals of religion cannot be rendered incredible, 
the opposers of revivals have little argument. As an argument in 
favor of this position, he suggested that, in reading the Old Testament, 
one sees that the number of real conversions to God during the ad- 
ministration of Moses and Joshua must have been far greater than dur- 
ing any period of previous history. It seems that the real saints of 
God were more numerous in the time of Samuel and in the reign of 
David than through the dark and disastrous period of anarchy and mis- 
rule under the Judges. True religion must have been much more 
flourishing in the days of Hezekiah and Josiah than during the reigns 
of many other kings of Judah. 

It is even more apparent that a special blessing attended the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist, but they would seem small, Smith wrote, when 
compared with the blessings attending the success of St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and the other Apostles and Evangelists of our Lord. Wherever they 
went, great excitement attended their preaching, multitudes thronged 
to the Christian assemblies and were added to the Church daily. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that seasons of general and remarkable 
attention to religion are found recorded on the pages of history through- 
out all ages of the Christian Church: in Bohemia, under John Huss; 
in England, under Wickliffe; and in this country, under Whitefield and 
Wesley. “Edwards and others,” he wrote, speaking of the great 
preacher of the “Great Awakening,” Jonathan Edwards, “have made the 
nicest discriminations imaginable, between true and false zeal... 
genuine and pretended conversions. . .””. With most scrupulous and 
conscientious care they have sifted the chaff from the wheat, “and yet 
have borne witness to the actual and wonderful increase, in a very 
striking and sudden manner, of the number of truly exemplary and 
pious believers.” 

To summarize, Mr. Smith wrote: 


“Tf then, any fact which ever occurred in an enlightened Chris- 
tian land is capable of satisfactory proof, surely real revivals 
of religion have taken place—are now actually in progress ; and 
seem through the exceeding mercy of our God, likely to in- 
crease and multiply.”*? 


The author asked the following questions concerning the issue 
revivals : 


42Smith, Thoughts on Revivals, p. 9. 
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“In the face of these facts, what becomes of the theory that 
God’s presence and favor can nowhere be manifested in a 
special manner, since his mercy is unchangeable—since he is 
no respector of persons, and since he is willing to give his Holy 
Spirit to all who ask ? 

“Can such a theory ever prove that the exemplary zeal and 
faithfulness of a devoted clergyman, are likely to awaken no 
more sinners, than the heedless indifference of a mere for- 
malist ? 

“Can it ever prove that preaching Christ and him cruci- 
fied is never the power of God to these who believe, although 
mere moral declamation can never reclaim a single soul? 


“Can it ever prove that an attentive, anxious, praying 
conregation is likely to furnish no greater number of humble 
communicants, than a thin, lifeless and drowsy assembly ? 


“Can the naked truism that God is unchangeable in his 
mercy, ever, in the face of ten thousand facts, suffice to prove 
that the abode in which he most delights, is not an humble and 
a contrite but rather a proud and impious heart ?’”’** 


The future bishop found it difficult to see how Christian persons 
could arrive at an opposite conclusion as to the reality and benefits 
of revivals as they were then actually in progress and reaping great 
benefits. He argued that the very essence of revivals consists in a 
certain increase of real religion, the whole of which must be good. 
However, in some cases, perfect order and decorum may not be pre- 
served, especially where the sensitive are deeply affected, and the 
zealous powerfully excited. The author charged that eager but injudi- 
cious ministers may add excitement to the passions rather than steadi- 
ness to the judgment. Management and machinery may be employed 
rather than the frank and obvious use of ordinary means of grace. Dis- 
cord may be sown in families by fierce difference of opinion on the 
momentous and exciting topics of the season, and furthermore, 


“deep and most disastrous dissentions may find root in many 
over whose opinions the accompaniments of revivals have ex- 
erted a greater influence than the mild and gentle spirit of 
Christianity has over their hearts.’’** 


Such revivals do exist, he said, and such abuses cannot be con- 
cealed or defeated. Some of these abuses have, however, been exagger- 
ated. The powerful muscular exertions are to be pitied, especially if 


*8Smith, Thoughts on Revivals, p. 10. 
*4/bid., p. 10. 
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the noisy exhorter of the night is by day a good citizen and an exem- 
plary Christian. These bodily affections should not be attributed to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, and, at the same time, should not be consid- 
ered a mere farce, or to insinuate that on such occasions genuine piety 
can never be found. Friends of revivals are friends to genuine relig- 
ion, but to none of its numerous counterfeits.*® 

Mr. Smith outlined eight significant advantages to revivals :* 


(1) That they are “the only occasion on which many are 
awakened to the word of God.” 

(2) That they are “instrumental in enkindling zeal in many 
of the children of God who have been cooled nearly to extinc- 
tion by long years of comparative indifference and declension.” 
(3) That many “people are aroused to duties, becoming more 
fervent in their prayers, more watchful over their hearts, and 
more anxious to make use of the appointed means of grace.” 
(4) That they “increase piety, deepen character.” 

(5) That they “impress the clergy with the momentous nature 
of their duties, the great responsibility of their office, affords 
them the very best opportunity of preaching the doctrine of the 
cross, the opportunity to converse with individual members of 
their flocks.” 

(6) That they “promote the immediate local interest in re- 


ligion.” 

(3) That they “multiply attendants at divine worship.” 

(8) That they “are often the means of procuring the perma- 
nent settlement of faithful ministers, of the building or enlarge- 
ment of churches, and of addition to the external prosperity 
and strength of religious societies.” 


Besides these immediate and local benefits of revivals, the author 
added, there are others of a more general, and even more momentous 
nature, not at all to be estimated by the mere amount of immediate good 
to the congregation particularly concerned. Revivals may be regarded 
as the nurseries of the Church, furnishing a good many ministers, and 
maturing them in a remarkable manner for the faithful discharge of 
their important duties. He elaborated on this latter point as follows :* 


Of the beneficiaries of education societies, a surprising portion 
were early subjects of revivals of religion. And certainly many 
of our most influential and valuable clergymen, and not a few of 
our noble band of missionaries, have entered on their valuable 
career of toil and suffering, under the sustained and glowing 
ardor of a season of revival. They needed and they received, 


45Smith, Thoughts on Revivals, p. 10. 
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for the arduous duties they undertook, the more powerful im- 
pulse of holy zeal which is seldom imparted except on such 
favored seasons.” 


Mr. Smith claimed that revivals were the responsible cause for the 
new impetus of giving to Christian and charitable institutions as it had 
never been done before: 


“Revivals furnish the zealous agents by whom they were first 
put into operation; Sunday Schools, Bible classes, the distri- 
bution of the Holy Scriptures and of Religious Tracts, to- 
gether with the labors of Missionaries—the influence of mis- 
sionary and charitable celebrations, and especially the superior 
zeal and faithfulness of Clergymen blessed with a missionary 
spirit, have spread very widely abroad those benign and awak- 
ening influences, by virtue of which, under the favoring dews 
of heavenly grace, such blessed multitudes have been added to 
the number of God’s faithful people. These, in their turn, de- 
vote their newly-inspired energies and zeal to the improvement 
and growth of the fostering institutions from which they first 
derived the light of life. Thus that blessed system has been 
matured and is still sustained, which has already renewed the 
face of Christendom and transformed full many a desert into the 
garden of the Lord.”** 


But perhaps the most important function of a revival, Smith as- 
serted, is “that they prove of the most vital and lasting importance to the 
Church by bringing forth the real fundamental doctrines of the Gospel 
in the boldest relief.”** Further, they furnish a sort of infallible test 
of every prevailing style of preaching, “and become a practical com- 
mentary known and read of all men, of the utter fallacy and fatuity of 
any preaching but the preaching of the cross.”*° He urged that “the 
simple genuine Gospel of Jesus Christ” be preached, and made this 
comment :°? 


“Universalism, formalism, pelagianism, unitarianism, stand 
forth, touched by this ithurial spear, in naked contrariety to 
the word and the spirit of God. By the common sentiment of all 
experimental Christians, it is admitted, with a force of convic- 
tion utterly irresistible, that controversy, abstruse metaphysi- 
cal niceties, and cold moral discourse, ought forever to be ex- 
cluded from Christian pulpits; and Christ and his cross alone, 
faithfully preached—at once the wisdom and the power of 
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God. This strong spontaneous sentiment, is well-grounded— 
For the word of God is the appointed instrument in the con- 
version of sinners. By whatever apparent means the con- 
science is first touched, still the word of God is the victorious 
sword of the Spirit. And no other instrument does he ever 
employ in the conversion of souls. Of course it is the pure 
word, which is thus honored. Not that word adulterated or 
perverted by human systems—not that word diluted, misap- 
plied, annulled! But the pure word of God—the simple genu- 
ine Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


The author went on to say that truly converted, experimental 
clergymen, when their zeal keeps them near a throne of grace, strongly 
feel this, as a kind of instinct of their new nature. As a result, such 
clergy preach the doctrines of grace with unction and love, because 
they are written on their hearts. Experience will teach them that the 
doctrines of the Reformation, of man’s utterly lost and sinful nature, 
of the exceeding aggravations of his actual offences, of his need of 
an entire moral transformation by the Holy Ghost, of the blessed 
atoning efficacy of the blood of Christ, of salvation by faith alone in the 
merits of His death, and of new obedience under the influence of faith and 
love, implanted and kept alive in renewed hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
are the only life-giving doctrines of the divine word.** 

Without preaching the above mentioned truths, Smith noted, man 
can never be awakened from spiritual death and made partaker of eternal 
life. And the more real religion increases in its experimental power, the 
more prominent and precious these truths will appear. They will drive 
all error and heresy from the Church, and truth and holiness shall uni- 
versally prevail. 

The author went on to outline the instruments employed in the 
past for the redemption of the world: 


A regular Christian ministry. 

The ordinary preaching of the word. 

The appointed public services of the sanctuary. 
The venerated and holy sacraments of the Church. 
Gatherings for social prayer and private exhortation. 


These Smith called “the ordinary means of grace.” Then, when 
revivals of religion occur, the even tenor of this system is more or less 
disturbed. Possibly this can never happen, he said, without some haz- 
ard. Some have supposed extraordinary means and measures absolutely 
necessary. Others have considered existing means sufficient, if they 
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were only given more zeal and faithfulness. If these extraordinary 
means employed in revivals are considered more important or more use- 
ful than “the ordinary means of grace,” then these means may produce 
“presumptuous self-confidence, and cherish false and unfounded 
hopes.” In this case, they will not deepen the humility or exalt the 
piety of God’s people. They may erect a gilded structure somewhat 
like the temple of God amongst men, but they cannot render more stable 
its real foundations.”* 

But, he continued, all means added to “the ordinary means” are 
not necessarily unauthorized and injurious, but it is unlikely that they 
would supersede them. The best means of promoting genuine piety 
in “seasons of the strongest religious excitement” is by using “the 
ordinary means of grace.” However, these means should be used with 
extraordinary diligence and faithfulness. Instead of devising new 
methods, the ordinances and sacraments appointed by Jesus Christ him- 
self should ‘‘studiously be exalted as highest in rank, and unrivalled in 
sanctity and interest.” The great cardinal doctrines of the Reformation 
should be preached. The services of the sanctuary should be exalted 
above all others. 


“The truth of God alone can deepen conviction till it becomes 
true repentance ; can touch the heart till it is formed anew; can 
exalt Christ till he is loved supremely; can elevate the sacra- 
ments till they are received reverently; can enforce the whole 
of experimental and practical piety; until the apparent subjects 
of revivals shall become the real followers of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’’** 


Then the author asked, “What then should be the duty of Christian 
people with regard to revivals of religion?” Let them admit, he said, 
that numerous and simultaneous conversions, under the faithful minis- 
try of the word and ordinances of Christ, have often occurred. But let 
them distinguish between revivals themselves, that is, the blessed work 


of the Holy Spirit, and the human inventions which are the abuses of 
revivals. 


“Ought not the ordinances of the Lord to be honored and 
exalted, far beyond all special meetings of human invention ? 

Ought not the cardinal doctrines of the reformation to be 
unfolded in due connexion and dependence, rather than end- 
less exhortations enforced, clustering around the new and ever- 
lasting theme of revivals? 

Ought not the ministry to be reverenced, and the appointed 
stewards of Christ esteemed very highly in love for their work’s 
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sake, rather than beardless boys and babbling novices flattered 
and caressed to their soul’s ruin? 

Ought not every thing to be done decently and in order, 
to the discouragement of violence in expression of feelings, while 
yet every safe avenue to the heart is crowded with the persua- 
sive and importunate motives of scriptural entreaty ?’’** 


Smith went on to state that Christian people should summon every 
energy, and strain every nerve, to promote the spirit, and increase the 
influence, of genuine revivals. How else, he asked, can the end of 
their ministry be answered towards the Church of Christ? How can 
such people rest satisfied, even though the most abundant success in 
other respects attends their labor, unless all, literally every one of their 
hearers, are converted to the living God, and saved through Christ for- 
ever? Without a more general growth of revivals, how will the de- 
mand for ministers be met? How will missions be provided for? How 
will the Church be provided? These things can be accomplished only 
through a more powerful, more sudden, more simultaneous, more tri- 
umphant effect of the word preached in the conversion of vast multi- 
tudes in what may truly be called revivals of religion, “whose happy 
subjects shall be enriched with power from on high, to devise, sustain, 
and carry on the stupendous work of God, in giving to his Son the 
kingdoms of the earth to be His forever !’’** 

The future bishop concluded his Thoughts on Revivals with this 
dynamic paragraph : 

“Let then the children of God of every name and denomina- 

tion, forgetting former dissentions and hostilities, unite with 

one heart and one voice in supplications and prayers for the 

effectual out-pouring of the Holy Ghost. The work is His, 

not ours. By the very excess of our solicitude and zeal, we 

shall forever mar and spoil his work, if we obtain not this most 

holy guidance.—Let us yield our hearts to his enlivening and 
revealed teaching.—Let us pray for his effectual illumination. 

—Let us implore his sanctifying influence :—And let us never 

cease to pray that his converting grace may descend like dew 

upon the church of Christ, till all kindreds and people and 
tongues, shall be gathered within the sacred enclosure of his 
own vineyard.”** 


The kind of revival the young rector advocated seems, for the 
most part, to have been few in number; that is, a revival of religion 
which gave impetus to the word preached through the “ordinary means 
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of grace,” but without “muscular exertions” or a “noisy exhorter.” In 
his Thoughts on Revivals, he seems to have weighed the evidence fairly, 
from both sides of the argument, emphasizing the benefits of revivals, 
but at the same time criticizing an approach that was not “decent and 
in order.” He also reveals without question his strong Evangelical 
churchmanship, following in the steps of another great bishop of the 


Episcopal Church, the one who gave him his start—Alexander Viets 
Griswold. 


Chapter III 


The Ecclesiastical Trial 


SN 1837 BISHOP SMITH stood trial before an ecclesiastical 

court consisting of three bishops—Charles P. MclIlvaine, 

Be G8 bishop of the diocese of Ohio, acting as president of the court ; 

Jackson Kemper, missionary bishop for the states of Missouri and Indi- 
ana; and Samuel A. McCoskry, bishop of the diocese of Michigan. 

Bishop McIlvaine was to become one of the most conspicuous 
leaders of the Evangelical party.°* He had been consecrated in 
1832 to replace Bishop Philander Chase of Ohio, just five years be- 
fore the trial. In another fifteen years, in 1852, he was to take part 
in the trial of another bishop, that of George Washington Doane, bishop 
of New Jersey. 

Bishop Kemper was a High Churchman. He had been consecrated 
on September 25, 1835, just two years prior to the trial. 

Neither Manross nor Addison make clear the churchmanship of 
Bishop McCoskry, but Manross does point out that at the time of his 
consecration in 1836, just a year before the trial, Wisconsin, having 
originally been attached to Michigan, objected to his jurisdiction and 
asked to be placed under Bishop Kemper.® This may indicate that he 
was not a High Churchman. DeMille does not mention Bishop Mc- 
Coskry, so that it seems likely he was an Evangelical.** Then too it 
would have been rather unfair to have had two High Churchmen and 
one Evangelical as an ecclesiastical court while the accused was an 
ardent Evangelical. 


A legal broadside is our basic source concerning the charges against 
Bishop Smith made by the convention of the diocese of Kentucky in 


58Manross, op. cit., pp. 251-252. 

59Addison, op. cit., p. 243. 

60Manross, op. cit., p. 258. 

®1DeMille, George E., The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal 
Church, (The Church Historical Society Philadelphia, 1941), passim. However, 
see Richard G. Salomon, “The Episcopate on the Carey Case,” Historical Mac- 
AZINE, XVIII (1949), 240-281, wherein Bishop McCoskry is shown to have ap- 
proved of Carey's ordination, and to have disapproved of Bishop Chase's cir- 
cular against Bishop Onderdonk of New York. His letter in full is on pp. 264- 
265. He wrote: “I am beginning to have as much dread of a man who then 
assumes the name of an ‘evangelical’ as I have of a Presbyterian Deacon” (p. 265). 
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1837.°? The broadside points out immediately that the eighteenth canon 
of the diocese of Kentucky required that in any such case the accused 
should be declared “to be guilty or not guilty of each charge and speci- 
fication.”” The convention made six charges against the bishop with a 
total of 134 specifications. The fact that the ecclesiastical court was 
required to list these charges and specifications, together with their de- 
cisions, required that at least such a document as the broadside be pre- 
pared. This, with the thoughtfulness of some historically minded per- 
son who turned over his copy to the archives department of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has made it possible for us to gain some insight into 
the trial of Bishop Smith. 

The first charge against the bishop was that he originated and 
kept going “the present disturbed state of the Diocese.” Concerning 
this charge, there were forty-one specifications. The bishop was sup- 
posed to have “embroiled” himself with two of the principal communi- 
cants of Christ Church, Lexington, by endeavoring to induce the legis- 
lature to discharge the board of trustees of Transylvania University, of 
which they were members. The bishop was found “not guilty.” He 
was supposed to have told a Mrs. Smedes that he had called her son 
to be his assistant at Christ Church, Lexington, when he had not done 
so. The court said the bishop was “Guilty—without the least criminal- 
ity.” Another specification held that the bishop refused to discuss his 
resigning from the rectorship of Christ Church with the Rev. Henry 
Caswall or Dr. John E. Cooke, and when the two visited him to talk 
over the matter he considered it an ‘‘outrageous insult.” Here the de- 
cision of the court was “Guilty of undue excitement, and of language 
too severe; but not without extenuation.” 

On March 17, 1836, when the standing committee met in Lexing- 
ton, the question of his resignation as rector of Christ Church must 
have been a question that the committee expected to discuss, for it 
was charged that the bishop did not seek the committee’s advice, but 
as soon as the meeting adjourned, he made an open effort to excite 
the public against the committee, by stating to the seminary students 
and others that an outrageous effort had been made to drive him from 
the diocese. The decision was, “Guilty to this—that through the 
students and others, he contributed to the public excitement.” 

The bishop also had his difficulties with the trustees of the Theo- 
logical Seminary concerning a gift of $1,000 he had received in New 


®2Sentence of the Court, in the Case of, The Convention of the Diocese of 
Kentucky vs. The Rt. Rev. B. B. Smith, D. D. (Archives Department, University 
of Kentucky Library, Lexington, Kentucky). 
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York to use as he pleased in buying books for the seminary. After 
having willingly turned the certificate of deposit over to the treasurer 
of the seminary, he continued to add to the “excitement” in the diocese 
by assembling at his house groups to whom he made misleading state- 
ments concerning the members of the board of trustees. The court’s 
decision was, “Guilty in this—that the Bishop continued the excite- 
ment by such representations as are charged, believing them to be 
true.” 

After having been successful in a conspiracy to get certain members 
removed from the vestry of Christ Church, he “openly triumphed.” The 
decision was “Guilty in this—that the accused was imprudent, without 
criminality.” 

There must have been quite a bit of friction between the bishop 
and Professor Caswall because he tried to deprive the professor of his 
salary, but the trustees did not let him do this. Then he attempted to 
take from him his professorship in the seminary. Concerning these 
specifications, the court’s decision was “Guilty in this—that the conduct 
of the accused in regard to the salary of Professor Caswall was unau- 
thorized.” 

It seems evident from the broadside that the bishop treated the 
convention of the diocese, in 1837, with some disrespect. And, it seems 
reasonable to conclude, that even though the ecclesiastical court did 
clear him, he was responsible, to some degree, for a “disturbed state” 
in the diocese, and as suggested by a decision concerning one of the 
specifications in this first charge, he evidently did act “unwisely” on 
a number of occasions. 

The second charge against Bishop Smith was: “with mental reser- 
vation, equivocation, insincerity, duplicity, and making statements par- 
tial, contradictory and untrue.” The first twelve specifications under 
this charge were duplicates of specifications of the first charge. In the 
thirteenth specification, the bishop was found guilty of inconsistency 
in deciding whether a fair would be a good influence on the religious 
life of Lexington or not. 

Being a strong Evangelical, the bishop invited all persons regard- 
less of denomination to partake of the Holy Communion at Christ 
Church. Some of the communicants objected to the practice, which 
seems to indicate that there was perhaps a High Church faction in the 
parish. Persons tending toward this kind of churchmanship could very 
possibly have been, together with other churchmen of the same per- 
suasion in the diocese, the opposing segment responsible for the trial 
of the bishop. However, the writer doubts if the tension among the 
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laity was strong enough at this time for this to have been the major 
factor. 

Another interesting specification was that the bishop at one time 
proposed to call the Theological Seminary, the Wickliffe Seminary, after 
the Reformer, with the hope, that R. Wickliffe, Esq., of Lexington, 
would consider it to be named for him, and thereby be induced to make 
a donation. Here the court said, “guilty.” 

The broadside in its presentation of the specifications under 
this charge seems to reveal that the bishop did at times make partial 
statements of fact and perhaps made a somewhat improper use of 
letters. Though the court found him “not guilty,” it added the state- 
ment : 


“At the same time that they cannot acquit him of having, 
sometimes, in seasons of mental excitement, used language in 
a manner so careless and indiscreet, as naturally to expose 
him to a suspicion of insincerity, which a wide spread and long 
established reputation contradicts.” 


Thirdly, Bishop Smith was charged, “with defaming and _ perse- 
cuting the clergy and official laymen of the Diocese.” The first four- 
teen specifications in this charge were duplicates of previous specifica- 
tions in the first and second charges. The fifteenth specification held 
that the bishop accused Dr. John E. Cooke of trying to get the “purse- 
strings” into his hands, when the bishop himself had appointed Dr. 
Cooke treasurer. The court said the bishop was “guilty of an unau- 
thorized insinuation against Dr. Cooke.” Bishop Smith tried to prove 
his point with several specific accusations concerning Dr. Cooke’s mis- 
use of funds, but none of them were proved. The court stated: 


“After mature deliberation upon the evidence to the several 
specifications the Court finds the accused not guilty of the 
charge, at the same time that they cannot acquit him of a bel- 
ligerent attitude and deportment towards the person referred 
to, which, though honestly believed by him to be warranted 
and necessary, was uncalled for.” 


In the fourth place, the bishop was charged with “illegal and ar- 
bitrary conduct in office, and improper use of official influence.” All 
of the eighteen specifications were duplicates of previous specifications 
in the first charge, except for the first, which held that, 


“In declaring to a Trustee, that let the Trustees of the Semi- 
nary make what laws they might, the Seminary must go on— 
and should go on.” 
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With what knowledge the writer has concerning the seminary, this 
specification has little meaning. Evidently the court felt the same, for 
their decision was, “Guilty without criminality—specification of no im- 
portance.” The court’s comment concerning the charge as a whole 
was that, 


“After mature consideration of the evidence to the several 
specifications under charge 4th, the Court acquit the accused 
of so much of the charge as refers to illegal conduct in office, 
but find that the imputation of arbitrary conduct in office is 
just in this, that in some cases his acts, though believed by 
him to be right, were not sufficiently conciliatory.” 


In the fifth place, the bishop was charged with “arrogating un- 
reasonable privileges, and making unbecoming demands on the grounds 
of the Episcopal office.” Specifically, it was held that, “The Bishop 
complained of it as an outrage and atrocious insult, that the Standing 
Committee should think of advising him to resign, although a majority 
of that body believed he ought to resign.” Further, the bishop was 
reported to have said, “that for a Standing Committee to advise a 
Bishop to resign, was as preposterous as for a Cabinet to advise a King 
to abdicate.” The bishop considered it an insult that a deacon should 
undertake to speak to him in relation to his misconduct. Here the court 
held that, 


“After mature consideration of the evidence to the several 
specifications under charge 5th, the Court find the accused not 
guilty of the charge; but that under a misunderstanding of the 
canonical rights, he did claim privileges not belonging to his 
office.” 


The sixth charge of the convention of the diocese against the 
bishop was, 


“In conducting the monied and other business operations of 
the Diocese in a loose and improper manner, and disregarding 
obligation in money matters.” 


Specifically, that he made promises to several clergymen of aid as 
missionaries, but failed to pay them year after year; that he spent nearly 
$3,000 given for purchasing a library for other purposes; and, that he 
used $789 of the money collected for the Seminary in New York for 
private purposes. ‘‘Not guilty,” was the decision. 

The general decision made by the court held that there was enough 
on both sides “of the results of human infirmity” to call for much char- 
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itable consideration from both parties towards each other. It was fur- 
ther urged that the controversy not be renewed, and the court con- 
cluded with this statement, 


“The Court consider that in the publication of so much of this 
sentence as contains an opinion of guilt and expressions of the 
censure of the Court, the accused has received the merited ad- 
monition and penalty, and are now, therefore, prepared to re- 
invest him with his robes of office, and receive the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin B. Smith as Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky, 
within the rails of the altar and reinstate him in their affection- 
ate confidence.” 


The legal broadside was signed by the three bishops mentioned 
above. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, from the excerpts here given, and 
from the decisions rendered under each charge, and from the general 
decision, that Bishop Smith, though cleared, was to some degree guilty 
of the charges brought against him. 

The only historian known to the writer who even mentions Bishop 
Smith’s trial, to say nothing of having studied the evidence, is Greenough 
White in his biography of Bishop Kemper.*®# He had access to Bishop 
Kemper’s papers. His brief statement is worth quoting in full: 


“The year then opening [1837] was a troublesome one, in both 
church and state. Kemper was engaged with his brother 
bishops, McIlvaine, McCoskry, and Otey, and for some time 
vainly, in endeavoring to restore peace to the agitated diocese 
of Kentucky, whose bishop had been accused of falsehood. 
They brought in a verdict that excited loud cachinnation : 
‘Guilty, without criminality.’ Their meaning was perfectly 
perspicuous: Bishop Smith had made a misstatement, but 
without culpable motive.” 


White is mistaken in one point: Bishop Otey does not appear in the 
proceedings. 

The present writer agrees in general with the unknown author of 
a publication of 1837, which attributes the difficulties of the Episcopal 
Church in Kentucky at this time to a mutual misunderstanding. This 
author said, in The Western Messenger,” concerning the trial, that the 
bishop 


6-aWhite, Greenough, An Apostle of the Western Church . . . Jackson 
Kemper . . . With Notices of Some of His Contemporaries . . . (New York, 
1900) p. 87 


“The Western Messenger (Martin and Griswold Printers, Louisville, Octo- 
ber, 1837) p. 262. 
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“was indeed, by some curious process condemned and ac- 
quitted at the same time, by his judges—declared guilty with- 
out criminality—publicly censured, and immediately rein- 
stated in office—condemned on about an hundred specifications, 
and then, without having confessed his fault or expressed any 
penitence, reinvested with his robes of office, and ‘received into 
the affectionate confidence’ of those who had just found him 
guilty of duplicity, mischief-making, tyranny, arbitrary con- 
duct, episcopal pretension, and disregarding obligation in 
money matters.” 


The author of this article goes on to say that there is something in 
the situation that he cannot understand. He compared the trial with 
another, a certain mock trial during the last war (War of 1812), in 
which an unsuccessful general was condemned by a court martial to 
be shot, and then requested to go home and wait until they got ready 
to execute sentence. He goes on to state his opinion that, whatever 
may have been the explanation for the inconsistencies of the court, it 
seemed very plain that such an acquittal was the severest condemna- 
tion, and that it was his feeling that the power of usefulness of a bishop 
against whom such facts had been proved would definitely be lost. 

As this study would seem to prove, such a statement seems a mis- 
judgment in the case of Bishop Smith, for this was the beginning of 
his career, and before it ended he served a good many years of use- 
fulness, and became well known and very much appreciated not only 
by Episcopalians but by many others throughout the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. It was only three years later, in 1840, that the people 
of the state expressed their confidence in him by electing him superin- 
tendent of public instruction. It is important to remember that the 
trial came very early in Bishop Smith’s episcopate, in 1837. It was 
not until 1884 that he died, and during the intervening 47 years the 
evidence shows that the people of Kentucky certainly came to love him. 
As will be seen in the rest of this study, the most common expression 
used in referring to him in later years was “the beloved” Bishop Smith. 

Bishop Alfred Lee, who succeeded Bishop Smith as Presiding 
Bishop, said that much of the period of Bishop Smith’s resident episco- 
pate was eventful and troublous, and that both in the Church and the 
nation there were storms and convulsions. The writer agrees, and 
would add that this was the year of the great panic, known as the panic 
of 1837, in which the machine-production age suffered its most severe 
smash. No one living during this time, who was man enough to have 
convictions and express them, could hope not to offend some of those 
who differed with him in opinion. Sensitive and averse to contention, 


. 
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Bishop Lee adds, Bishop Smith was a man to suffer humbly from 
such wounds; but not to resent them. When he thought himself 


harshly judged, he committed himself to Him who judgeth righteously, 
and 


“When with lapse of time excitements, ecclesiastical and civil, 
subsided, old friendships and former intimacies were renewed. 
His closing years were those of reconciliation and harmony. 
The mellow sunset was unobscured by any clouds of estrange- 
ment and distrust.” 

Bishop Lee concluded his comments concerning the trial with the 
following statement, which seems to the writer, in the light of the evi- 
dence here presented, to be a valid evaluation: 


“And the trial, which for the moment pressed heavily upon his 
spirit, conduced to the ripening of his Christian graces and ren- 
dered him more meet for the inheritance.” 

As suggested above, the trial could possibly have had as an under- 
lying cause the desire on the part of some of the High Churchmen to 
remove Bishop Smith from office. Perhaps Dr. Caswall and other 
members of the faculty of the seminary thought the bishop’s church- 
manship a little too evangelical. The writer, however, does not think 
that the tension between these developing parties was keen enough at 
the time to be the only factor, or even a major factor, underlying the 
trial, nor that difficulties between the bishop and the faculty of the 
seminary was a major cause, but rather that the chief cause for the trial 
lay in the personality of Bishop Smith as it had developed to this point 
in his life. All scholars surely agree that personalities do grow and 
develop in one direction or another. At this time, in 1837, Bishop 
Smith seems to have been going in the direction of the kind of person 
that must have everything his own way. 

However, during the next forty-seven years of his episcopate, as 
this study attempts to show, the character of the bishop did grow and 
develop into a truly mature Christian personality, “full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost,” as he would have said. It is well to remember that 
this aggressive nature which we find exhibited throughout the charges 
and specifications of the broadside, was a result of the driving force 
which, turned into a better direction during the years to come, made 
of him a bishop who contributed significantly to the growth of our 
Lord’s Kingdom in Kentucky and throughout the nation. 

*4Lee, op. cit., p. 13, 
®5The Sentence of the Court would seem to indicate that the bishop and Dr. 


Caswall did not get along very well. See also William Manross, The Episcopal 
Church in the United States, 1800-1840 (Columbia University Press, 1938) p. 96. 
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Chapter IV 
Growth of the Church in Kentucky 


ee) N KENTUCKY, Bishop Smith made a real contribution to the 

growth of the Episcopal Church by his work in the organiza- 
tion and improvement of parishes. By way of illustration, for 
but few records are available which help put the story together, we 
shall consider his work with the Church of the Ascension, Frankfort ; 
the Church of the Advent, Cynthiana; St. John’s Church, Versailles ; 
St. Philip's Church, Harrodsburg; Trinity Church, Covington; Christ 
Church, Louisville; and something of his work in the mission field. 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, FRANKFORT 


In 1835, while in New York City soliciting aid for his theological 
seminary in Lexington, the bishop started proceedings that led to the 
organization of the Church of the Ascension, Frankfort, according to 
the notes of the Rev. Henry H. Sneed, a former clergyman of the 
diocese, written in 1901.°° A newspaper clipping in Mr. Sneed’s col- 
lection reports that in the course of a conversation with some women 
connected with the Guild of Ascension Church, New York, he spoke 
incidentally of the desire to establish a church at the seat of govern- 
ment of the state of Kentucky. Much to the bishop’s pleasure, he re- 
ceived a check for $1000 from these women the following Christmas. 
Almost immediately Bishop Smith visited Frankfort. He found, 
however, that there was a general lack of interest in the community 
concerning the building of an Episcopal Church, especially since there 
were few Episcopalians in residence at the time. But eventually a lot 
was secured, and two hundred dollars was paid for it by women of 
Lexington and Louisville. The lot was, for the most part, a crabapple 
orchard, in the center of which was a small one room building used 
for a lawyer’s office. In this room the bishop established two theologi- 
cal students, B. B. Sayre of Virginia and Daniel H. Deacon. In this 
same room the first services of the Episcopal Church were held in the 
town of Frankfort. 


°6The Sneed Collection (Library of the Historiographer, 225 South Lime- 
stone Street, Lexington, Kentucky). 
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The parish was organized with eight communicants, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Purviance officiating until his death in 1841. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Alexander F. Dobb. In 1842, the cornerstone of 
the church building was laid. This event was the result of Bishop 
Smith’s soliciting funds in New York City and elsewhere, and_ his 
work in securing clergy to fill various posts in the diocese. Mr. John 
H. Hanna, a leading citizen of Frankfort, made a very significant con- 
tribution by paying for a solid stone foundation to the proposed wooden 
building, which was to be “60 by 30 feet and after the pattern of the 
beautiful Grecian Church of the Ascension, on Canal Street, New 
York.”** Then in the autumn of 1842 the church was consecrated by 
the bishop who had started with the thought of building a church at the 
seat of government of the state of Kentucky, and had succeeded. He 
must have been very thankful on that day. 

Sut by 1850 the congregation had grown too large for such a 
small edifice. Mr, John H. Hanna and his wife, evidently close friends 
of the bishop’s, came to the rescue. They agreed to bear most of the 
financial responsibility in building a new edifice. On August 8, 1850, 
the cornerstone of the present building was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies by Bishop Smith; and on August 12, 1852, the new church was 
consecrated by the bishop, assisted by the Rev. James Craik of Louis- 
ville, the Rev. Dr. R. B. Claxton of Madison, Indiana, and the Rev. 
Messrs. John N. Norton and John W. Venable of Frankfort, in the 
presence of a large congregation."* 

The new church was one of the most complete and beautiful in the 
country. Bishop Smith was not only instrumental in obtaining the 
necessary funds for the new edifice, but also furnished the design, “in 
an old pointed, fine, gothic style of architecture.” The woodwork 
throughout was of oak, and very beautiful. Two very large stained- 
glass windows, the one in the chancel picturing the Ascension of our 
Lord, the other in the opposite wall bearing several different Christian 
emblems. 

It has been said that during the Civil War the church became a 
haven of rest to all who were weary of strife and bitterness. One source 
says that during, the Civil War the bishop’s sympathies were naturally 
with his own people of the North, and of course the sympathies of those 
persons in and around Lexington, and in most of Kentucky, were with 
the South. During this time, however, because of his duties as pre- 


®8?*The Sneed Collection (Library of the Historiographer, 225 South Lime- 
stone Street, Lexington, Kentucky). 
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*°Tbid., passim. 
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siding bishop, he was not in Kentucky very much, “but with charac- 

teristic gentleness and charity he wrote a prayer for use in the churches, 

a prayer for peace and for the bringing of order out of confusion, in 

which all Christians whatever their sectional sympathies could join.”’° 
Bishop Smith’s “Collect for Peace” was as follows :"! 


“O Eternal Father! the God of Peace and Love, who alone art 
able to still raging of sea, and noise of its waves, and the mad- 
ness of the people: send us help in trouble, for vain is the help 
of man; dispose the hearts of all this people to accept the 
counsels of conciliation and peace; keep far from us the evils 
of strife and the horrors of civil war; and in due time, bring 
light out of darkness, order out of confusion, and good out 
of evil; so that all things may be made to work together for the 
good of thy Church, the Glory of thy name, the safety, honor 
and welfare of our whole country :—all which we ask for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, our only Lord and Savior. Amen.” 


Prior to the writing of this collect, Bishop Smith had written a 
“Prayer for the Union” for a few of the clergy of the diocese of Ken- 
tucky ; again, one that might be used by both sides: 


“O Eternal God! the supreme Disposer of all events, and the 
rightful Governor of all the Nations upon Earth, look down 
in mercy upon our beloved country, and graciously avert from 
us all those evils which we most justly have deserved, and 
whereof our consciences are afraid; the evils of discord and 
disunion. Raise up we beseech thee, a continual succession 
of able, wise and good men, worthy to stand in the places of 
the Fathers of our Country; so that our Union being pre- 
served, our free institutions may be handed down, wholly un- 
impaired, to the latest generations! Grant this, we humbly 
beseech Thee, for Jesus Christ’s sake, our only Savior. 


After the Civil War, the bishop returned to Kentucky and_ to 
Frankfort, where he occupied a house which had been purchased for 
the bishop’s residence. He altered and beautified this residence in 
many ways, having much taste and talent for architecture. Fer some 
years he led a quiet, peaceful life, performing some of his official duties, 
and renewing old friendships and making new friends.** 


The Register, (Kentucky Historical Society, Frankfort, Kentucky, Janu- 
ary 1911) p. 19. 

™The Services of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America as Ordered by the Bishops During the Civil War (Brooklyn, February 
22, 1864). 
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CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, CYNTHIANA 


The first services of the Episcopal Church held in Cynthiana were 
conducted by Nathaniel N. Cowgill who taught a school in that town 
in 1837. He was a candidate for holy orders, and on December 31, 
1837, was ordained deacon by Bishop Smith. He was followed, in 
1839, by the Rev. C. Crowe, a deacon from Ireland, later ordained to 
the priesthood by Bishop Smith. The bishop, of course, had a keen 
interest in supplying this growing community with clergy. Mr. Sneed 
writes that the bishop visited the church in Cynthiana regularly during 
the ministry of these two men, and that he consecrated the church on 
Saturday, May 19, 1860, assisted by the Rev. Carter Page. No source 
is available as to how he secured the funds for this edifice, but it re- 
mains today one of the most beautiful buildings in the diocese. Mr. 
Sneed states that the name “Advent” was chosen because the parish 
was organized during the Advent season, and it was the first one of 
stone in the diocese, costing about $10,000.** 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, VERSAILLES 


“The Bishop of the diocese, The Right Rev. Benj. B. Smith, 
repeatedly visited Versailles during his residence at Lexington 
in order to give encouragement to the few Church people who 
resided in or near the village, some of whom were in the habit 
of attending services in Lexington for the feast festivals of the 
Church.”** 


The history of St. John’s Church had its beginning on June 29, 
1847, but fifteen years earlier the Rev. Amos Cleaver “by advice of 
the Bishop of the Diocese, reconnoitered this ground with the view of 


"76 


making it a missionary station. Mr. Cleaver decided on Paris, Ken- 
tucky, instead of Versailles, as a place to begin. But in 1847 “the Rev. 
John N. Norton came up from Frankfort, and with the help of certain 
citizens organized the 

At first Dr. Norton held only a monthly service. Then the Rev. 
F. H. L. Laird came to St. John’s, opened a school and took charge of 


the parish. He was a missionary of the diocesan board and remained 


The Sneed Collection. 

*9Sketch of St. John’s Parish (Mimeographed, Office of the Historiographer, 
225 South Limestone Street, Lexington, Ky.) 

76°St. John’s Versailles,” Forth (Lexington Edition, Lexington, Kentucky, 
September 1940) p. v. 
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two years, during which time the foundation for a church edifice was 
laid and the walls of the building raised. 

After Mr. Laird left, Dr. Norton came again to St. John’s for 
monthly services. After this time, the Rev. John W. Venable, having 
associated himself as assistant rector to Dr. Norton at Frankfort, oc- 
casionally held services at St. John’s. Then on October 31, 1851, Mr. 
Venable took charge of the parish as rector. By this time a “neat 
brick building capable of seating 250 people had been furnished, being 
tastefully fitted up with all the means and appliances for the proper 
worship of Almighty God.”’** 

On October 31, 1851, Bishop Smith, who no doubt played a sig- 
nificant role in the proceedings leading up to the event, consecrated 
the church, and for the first time in the community administered the 
Apostolic rite of Confirmation. By 1863 the parish had about 72 
communicants, the bishop having confirmed all of them.”* 


ST. PHILLIP’S CHURCH, HARRODSBURG 


A letter to Mr. Sneed says that the cornerstone of the church was 
laid by Bishop Smith on April 17, 1860. Also that the church was 
built after a model made by the bishop with his pen knife.*° But the 
first minister to hold services at Harrodsburg was the Rev. John Lyth, 
Church of England clergyman, from Virginia. He came to Fort Harrod 
in April 1775, and was later killed by Indians while serving as surgeon 
of a Virginia Regiment in the Continental Army. Then it was not until 
about 1837 that the Episcopalians of the settlement gathered into a small 
group for religious services conducted by the Rev. Matthew F. Maury, 
rector of Trinity Church, Danville, who was ordained by Bishop Smith 
on October 22, 1837. The central stained glass window of St. Phillip’s, 
back of the altar, is a memorial to Mr. Maury and carries his name. 
The window also attests to the fact that the first mission was held in 
Harrodsburg in 1833 by the Rev. Gideon McMillan, who died on July 
30th of that year. The parish was organized in 1858 and the little con- 
gregation, led by the Rev. Mr. Venable, started gathering a fund for 
the erection of a church. Their worship was in homes, in the court- 
house, and in a union church used Sunday about by the various de- 
nominations, none of which at the time had churches of their own.*! 


78“St. John’s Versailles,” Forth (Lexington Edition, Lexington, Kentucky, 
September 1940) 

79] bid., p. 5. 

80The Sneed Collection, 

S1A letter from Miss Neva Williams, Harrodsburg, Kentucky to Mrs. A. 
Abbott, December 11, 1901 (Office of the Historiographer, 225 South Limestone 
Street, Lexington, Kentucky). 
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Miss Neva Williams wrote that at this time Harrodsburg was “The 
Saratoga of the South,” especially because of Old Harrodsburg Springs, 
operated by Dr. C. C. Graham, and very popular with pleasure seekers. 
It drew many wealthy Southerners, many of whom were of the Epis- 


copal faith. She went on to say that Bishop Smith was inspired to put 
forth his best efforts as a designer and builder of churches, to create 
a building worthy of the town. He carved the model for it from his 
memory of a little church he had attended in England as a youth.* 

Bishop Smith, although living in Frankfort at the time, spent 
a great deal of his time in Harrodsburg, overseeing the work and doing 
some of it with his own hands. The vestry room was the first room 
completed, and here the bishop had a cot where he slept and worked, 
taking his meals with parishioners. The altar, the three handsome 
chairs about the altar, and the two small benches at the sides, as well 
as the altar railing, were handcarved by Bishop Smith. The wood- 
work throughout the church is in solid walnut. The walnut pews are 
handmade with wooden pegs, and pegs are used in the heavy cross- 
beamed doors. The entire building is considered an architectural gem 
of pure gothic architecture, both interior and exterior.** 

Bishop Smith secured a number of beautiful stained glass windows 
from Italy, the first in any church in Harrodsburg. They probably 
saved it from being occupied as a hospital after the battle of Perry- 
ville, October 8, 1862, as many churches were. The stained glass 
made the building too dark to be used as a hospital for the wounded, 
and they were too beautiful to be removed. A guard was placed about 
the church to protect the building and windows during the troublous 
days following the battle. After the battle, General Leonidas Polk, 
known as the “Fighting Bishop,” passing through Harrodsburg with 
his staff, stopped and held services at St. Phillip’s. As he walked 
slowly up the aisle, he was heard to exclaim, “Oh, for the days when 
we went to the House of the Lord and compassed His altar with the 
voice of prayers and thanksgiving.” Then kneeling at the chancel rail 
with tears streaming down his face, he poured out his heart in prayers 
to God for peace, and blessing upon friend and foe alike.** 

Mr. Snead described the church as being 90 feet long and 30 or 35 
feet wide, early English in style, constructed of brick with granite 

824 letter from Miss Neva Williams, Harrodsburg, Kentucky to Mrs. A. 
Abbot, December 11, 1901 (Office of the Historiographer, 225 South Limestone 
Street, Lexington, Kentucky ) 

bid, 

*4Miss Williams wrote that with General Polk at the service were General 


Kirby-Smith, General Braxton Bragg, and Dr. Charles T. Quintard, afterwards 
bishop of Tennessee. 
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dressings, and as having a graceful octagonal spire surmounted by a 
cross. The windows, he adds, are all of stained glass, fitted with proper 
tracery symbols and monograms. The furniture he describes as being 
of black walnut oiled, and that it is a most beautiful specimen of rural 
church architecture, certainly doing honor to the taste of Bishop 
Smith.** 

TRINITY CHURCH, COVINGTON 

On Sunday May 8, 1842, Bishop Smith held the first services of 
the Episcopal Church in Covington. At the time there were only 
five communicants in that section of the diocese. The church came 
to be called Trinity Church, and in the spring of 1843 the members 
applied for admission into the diocese, and were accepted. On Novem- 
ber 26th of the same year, the Rev. Green G. Moore was called to the 
rectorship of the parish at a salary of $500 per year, and accepted. 
He had been ordered deacon, November 13, 1842, by Bishop McIlvaine 
of Ohio, and was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Smith.“° Thus 
the bishop held the first services of the Episcopal Church in Covington 
and advanced the first rector to the priesthood, probably the most 
joyful of his experiences in guiding the early growth of what is now 
an important parish of the diocese of Lexington. 

Mr. Moore resigned on June 30, 1844, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Edward Lounsburg. Mr. Lounsburg resigned January 1, 1847. 
A year later, January 28, 1844, Mr. Moore became rector again, and 
on Easter 1849 resigned again. He was followed by the Rev. Mason 
Gallagher, who resigned September 1, 1851. He became a minister of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church after its organization in 1873. 


CHRIST CHURCH, LOUISVILLE 


The first we read of the bishop’s work in connection with Christ 
Church, Louisville, is found in the minute book of the vestry, where 
the Rev. Dr. James Craik acknowledges “the effect, upon successive 
building operations in this edifice, of the? cultivated taste’ of Bishop 
Smith, and refers to his having prepared a model of certain projected 


Evidently the bishop was well thought of by the members of Christ 
Church, for at a meeting of the vestry, May 21, 1832, it was “resolved, 


*5The Sneed Collection. 

86] bid. 

8™McCready, Richard Lightburne, History of Christ Church Cathedral 
(Louisville, Kentucky, 1937) pp. 20-21. 
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unanimously, that we approve the Rev. B. B. Smith, of Lexington, 
for bishop of the diocese.”** Little more is known of his work in 
connection with this church, now one of the largest in the state, until 
April 17, 1854, when it was recorded that he ordained the Rev. Francis 
H. Bushnell to the priesthood in the church on Easter-Monday.*® 
Then four years later, on April 8, 1858, a desire was expressed on 
the part of a large number of members of the congregation to make a 
permanent and beautiful church out of the present building. 


“The bishop of the diocese took a very great interest in this 
effort to preserve and properly adapt to its holy purposes this 
venerable building. He was at pains to prepare a model of the 
projected improvement, and made many valuable suggestions 
to the committee, the benefits of which were felt in the whole 
progress of the work.”*’ 


On July 1, 1867, Bishop Smith was present at Christ Church to 
meet with the vestry in regard to establishing it as a Cathedral Church. 
This is the last known concerning Bishop Smith’s connection with the 
church in Louisville. From the above it is evident that he worked very 
closely with the parish in the early years of its growth. 


DIOCESAN MISSIONARY WORK 


The Spirit of Missions reveals the great missionary enthusiasm 
and labor of Bishop Smith for and in the diocese of Kentucky. His re- 
port of March 1836 reads as follows :*! 


“For nearly two years, I have been strongly impressed with the 
conviction, that no point of the Western country, is more en- 
tirely and truly Missionary ground, than the two stations, 
Smithland, at the mouth of the Cumberland, and Paducah, at 
the mouth of the Tennessee, only twelve miles apart. 


Within a day or two, this conviction has been so forcibly 
renewed, by the following extract from a letter of Bishop Kem- 
per, that I could not refrain from forwardiag, immediately, 
this my earnest petition, that a Missionary should be sent there 
by the Committee 

‘Whilst attempting,’ says Bishop Kemper, ‘to reach this 
place |St. Louis], by water, we were twice at Paducah, and 


*8McCready, Richard Lightburne, History of Christ Church Cathedral 
(Louisville, Kentucky, 1937) 
**7Thid., p. 69. 
*°Tbid., p. 72. 
“Spirit of Missions, March 1836, pp. 81-82. 
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learnt that it had 1000 inhabitants, a good theatre, not one pro- 
fessor of religion, and no church. There is fine Missionary 
ground for you!’ 

At Shelbyville, about thirty miles from Louisville, where 
the Committee for a time supported a Missionary, and where 
we have bought a small but very neat Church edifice, (20 by 
40), we greatly need a Missionary. The station has been 
vacant two years, and the juncture is now favorable for a new 
effort. 


It is with faint hope and great diffidence, that I make this 
appeal, well knowing the urgent calls upon you from regions 


equally destitute, and which have less prospect than we of 
future supply.” 


In October 1837, the same year of his trial, he urged that missionary 
stations be instituted at Cynthiana and Leesburg in Harrison County.*? 
He said that the Rev. John Ward had been called upon to perform 
services in the town of Cynthiana, and that few sections of the state 
seemed to hold out so much promise for the Church. 

In November 1837, the bishop wrote the following letter, which 
appeared in the April 1838 issue of the Spirit of Missions :°* 


“IT know not whether your Society is in funds or not, to con- 
tinue the station, or make the appointments which I have re- 
quested. Our plans and our necessities, however, oblige us to 
hope for the best, and to take every step, as if you were not 
distressed, with any embarrassments. What we shall do if 
this hope fails us, God only knows. The Rev. Mr. [Francis 
B.] Nash goes to a station which, above any other ground, 
except Smithland, known by me to be occupied by your Society, 
I think to be Missionary ground; such ungodliness and disre- 
gard of the Lord’s day, and of every thing sacred prevailing 
there, as you might expect in a western river town, without 
any place of worship, or any settled minister. The claims of 
Frankfort are urgent.” 


The April 1838 issue of the Spirit of Missions includes a letter from 
Bishop Smith dated January 17th. It shows his enthusiasm for mis- 
sionary work in Kentucky:  , 
“After many and long continued discouragements from the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining Missionaries for the infant 
missions of this remote diocese, it has pleased the Great Head 
of the Church to put it in my power, within a few months, to re- 
commend four to your attention; three for former vacant sta- 
tions, and one for a new. I have now the happiness of recom- 


82S pirit of Missions, October 1837, pp. 296-297. 
9sThid., April 1838, pp. 100-101. 
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mending the Rev. T. E. Pain as a Missionary, and that a new 
station be made, to consist of three rising villages in the Green 
River country, Princeton, Cadiz and Eddyville. These towns are 
relatively situated thus :—Princeton, the center of the Mission, 
and (to be the) residence of the Missionary, the county seat 
of Caldwell ; Cadiz, the county seat of Trigg, fifteen or eighteen 
miles distant, and Eddyville, ten miles off a flourishing river 
settlement in Caldwell. Princeton and Eddyville are almost 
entirely destitute of regular ministrations, and from their vicin- 
ity to Smithland and Hopkinsville, they are fitted to form de- 
sirable connecting links between those flourishing — stations. 
My only fear now is, that the greatest difficulty having been 
overcome in obtaining at length, a suitable Missionary, the 
hope of our infant diocese will be blighted, by the want of funds, 
on your part, to adopt and sustain these stations. But, com- 
mending them to your fostering care, and looking up to Heaven 
for His guidance and blessing, I will once more rebuke my 
despondency.” 


Bishop Smith knew well the need for missionary work in various parts 
of the state. One look at The Living Church Annual, 1952, will show 
that the seeds he planted have not flowered as he hoped they would, 
and the areas in which he believed missionary work should be done still 
suffer that need, 

To illustrate the kind of life the bishop lived in doing missionary 
work, the following excerpt is given. It is part of an address delivered 
to the fifteenth annual convention of the diocese of Kentucky, held in 
Lexington, in May of 1843: 


“Merely as a specimen of this kind of labors at the West, I 
would simply record, that about the Ist of April, I made a tour 
of three weeks, visiting only two stations, (one of a Rector, the 
other of a Missionary) in a section of country so new, that I 
was entertained only on three occasions in houses, either public 
or private, other than those built of logs—that I travelled about 
a thousand miles, and preached on an average once every day. 
In one county, efforts were made and encouraged, to set for- 
ward the building of a frame Church, to cost about a thousand 
dollars—of a log Church, to cost about two hundred—and of 
a mere shed, open at the sides, te cost, in money, nothing but a 
keg of nails,’ 


In the same issue of the Spirit of Missions, Bishop Smith goes on 
to list the mission stations of the diocese. They were as follows: Cov- 
ington, Danville, Herkimer County, Mills Point, Hopkinsville, Prince- 


Spirit of Missions, December 1843, p. 458. 
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ton, Trenton, Paris, Smithland, St. Luke’s in the Bend, all having 
clergy except Mills Point, Princeton, and Trenton. 
The following year, 1844, Bishop Smith wrote : 


“Never has Kentucky been as deeply indebted to the General 
Missionary Society for aid as during the last year. Never 
would the withdrawal of that aid have proved as painfully dis- 
couraging, if not deeply disastrous. No adequate idea off the 
field can be entertained of the difficulties in that field. A few 


more years of fostering care would leave us better able to sus- 
tain ourselves.” 


This was in January. In June he wrote: 


“The Society’s labors in this Diocese have never been as desir- 
able, effective, or successful as during the past year. The 
Parish at Princeton are about to build a church. Prospects at 
Paris are very 


Throughout the state the missionary stations seemed to be gaining 
ground. 


In 1845, though some of the clergy were discouraged, Bishop 
Smith had the drive necessary for a bishop who sought to win 


the Western country to the Church. His earnestness is seen in the 


following excerpt from the September 1845 issue of the Spirit of Mis- 
sions 


“At Convention, several of the Clergy who thought that they 
had had good opportunity for forming an opinion in the case, 
expressed themselves hopeless of success, on account of the vast 
distance between the Episcopal Church and these sons and 
daughters of penury and religious destitution. But the Mis- 
sionary spirit, it would seem, must look with most pity, upon 
the most destitute. Action upon this population from the bor- 
der must be hopeless. But action and sympathy in their midst, 
and on the part of the Church, which in England is pre-emi- 
nently the Church of the ignorant and of the poor, must, by the 
blessing of the God of Missions, in a course of years, prove 
effectual.” 


All of the bishop’s reports in the Spirit of Missions bear witness 
to his zeal in facing the missionary task in Kentucky. The reports of 
March 1836, July 1837, October 1837, December 1837, June 1839, 
December 1839, December 1843, June 1844, and September 1845, all 

“Spirit of Missions, January 1844, p. 9 


June 1844, p. 179. 
bid., September 1845, p. 289. 
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show the significant efforts made by Bishop Smith to do the job that 
needed to be done in order that the Western country might know the 
Lord Jesus. The reports of March, May, and October, of 1856, Feb- 
ruary and June of 1857, June and September of 1877, and August 
1878, all testify to the fact that Bishop Smith worked hard in stimu- 
lating interest in domestic missionary work in his diocese. 


DIOCESAN ORGANIZATION 


According to the Church Almanac* of 1858, the diocese with a 
population of 1,086,587, covering 37,680 square miles, was organized as 
follows : 


The Rt. Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, D. D., Bishop. 
Residence, near Louisville. 

Secretary of the Convention. The Rev. R. McMurdy, 
Washington. 

Assistant Secretary. The Rev. John A. Merrick, Paris. 

Treasurer of the Convention. J. M. Robinson, Louisville. 

The Standing Committee. Clerical, J. Craik, D. D., 
Pres., E. F. Berkley, F. H. Bushnell. Lay, Hon. W. F. Bul- 
lock, W. F. Pettit. 

Ecclesiastical Court. Rev. C. Page, J. N. Norton, N. N. 
Cowgill, J. A. Merrick, M. F. Maury. 

Educational and Missionary Committee. The Bishop, 
Chmn., with three clergymen and three laymen. 

The Sunday School Committee. The Bishop, Chinn., 
with two clergy and two laymen. 

The Society for the Relief of Disabled, and of the Widows 
and Orphans of Deceased Clergymen. Pres., the Bishop, 
Vice Pres., Rev. C. H. Page, Treas. W. Cornwall. 

Diocesan Theological Seminary. Trustees, the Bishop, 
Rev. E. F. Berkley, Rev. C. Page, Rev. J. N. Norton, D. M. 
Craig, Treas. F. Lloyd, M. D., Curator of the Library, Rev. 
J. A. Merrick. 

Shelby College, Shelbyville, Pres., Rev. W. J. Waller, M. 
D. Library of the Diocesan Seminary is here deposited, con- 
sisting of 4,000 volumes. 

St. Ann’s Hall, Frankfort, Rev. R. MeMurdy, A. M., 
Principal, assisted by Rev. J. N. Norton, A. M., and other 
competent instructors in every department. Pupils attend 
Ascension Church. 

The Convention meets in St. Paul’s Church, Henderson, 
on the last Wednesday in May.* 


*8Church Almanac, 1858 (Archives Department, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky) p. 26. 
p. 26. 
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Twenty-eight years earlier, 1830, there had been only one officiat- 
ting clergyman in Kentucky. In 1832, twenty-six years earlier, there 
were seven or eight clergy. Then in 1839, nineteen years before the 
Church Almanac report of 1858, there were twenty-one clergy in the 
diocese. In 1849, the following clergymen were listed as being in the 
diocese of Kentucky : 


Smith, Benjamin Bosworth, Bishop of the Diocese. 

Beckett, George, rector of Grace Church, Hopkinsville and 
St. John’s Church, Princeton. 

Berkley, E. F., rector of Christ Church, Lexington, 

Chapman, R. M., rector of Christ Church, Jefferson 
County. 

Chadburne, J. S., deacon, missionary at Maysville. 

Cowgill, N. N., rector of St. Paul's, Mill Point. 

Craik, James, rector of Christ Church, Louisville. 

Crowe, C. (no charge listed ). 

Deacon, D. H., residing near Henderson, 

Dow, C., rector of Grace Church, Paducah. 

Gallagher, J. B., rector of St. Paul's Church, Louisville. 

Higginson, C., deacon (no charge listed). 

Lewis, R., Chaplain in the U. S. Navy. 

Maury, M. F., rector of Trinity Church, Danville. 

Moore, G. G., rector of Trinity Church, Covington. 

Norton, J. N., rector of Church of the Ascension, Frank- 
fort. 

Page, Charles H., residing in Louisville and officiating in 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. 

Ransdell, Joel B., deacon, (no charge listed) 

Swain, John, rector of St. Paul’s, Henderson. 

Talbot, Joseph C., deacon, St. John’s, Louisville. 

Waller, W. J., M. D., President of Shelby College. 

Ward, John, residing in Lexington. 


Bishop Smith usually kept a very close schedule; for example, the 
one he sent the Rev. Mr. Berkley on July 15, 1845 1° 


Frankfort, Aug. 3, Sunday. 
Lexington, Aug. 10 and 3 days before. 
Paris, Aug. 11 to 14th. 

Danville, Aug. 15 to 17th. 
Harrodsburg, Aug. 18th. 


In addition, the bishop was constantly at work on other projects, 
such as the “Kentucky Lord’s Day Convention. . . A convention of 
the people of Kentucky favorable to the adoption of measures for the se- 


1004 letter from Bishop Smith to Mr. Berkley, July 15, 1845. 
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curing of a more general and solemn observance of the Lord’s Day,” 
held in Frankfort on Tuesday, February 10, 1846.'° 

Bishop Smith liked to keep things moving, and when they did not 
seem to be operating as they should, he looked into the matter. On 
July 13, 1839, he wrote Mr. Berkley at Christ Church, Lexington, 
“Ts it true, as Mr. Brown tells me, that with four clergymen in town, 
the church is to be closed tomorrow?” The bishop then suggested that 
at least services be held in the seminary chapel.’°? Another letter indi- 
cates that he also kept in close touch with other parishes in the dio- 


cese.** 
The Journal of the General Convention, 1835, contains the follow- 


ing appraisal of the state of the Church in the diocese of Kentucky : 


“The condition of the Diocese is such as to call for a special 
tribute of devout acknowledgment to the Giver of all spiritual 
grace, and of every good and perfect gift. 

Since the last General Convention, a measure has been 
devised and consummated which is essential to the extension 
and prosperity of the Church in this department of her juris- 
diction, viz. the establishment of a Theological Seminary, under 
the auspices of the Diocesan Convention. This important insti- 
tution is now in operation, a most eligible range of buildings 
in the City of Lexington has been purchased for the accomo- 
dation of the students, and a general system of measures insti- 
tuted for the diffusing of the blessings of our apostolic com- 
munion throughout the State. And what may not be hoped for 
to the Church in this quarter, from such an organization, in 
connection with the important measure just averted to, and 
the intelligent and self-sacrificing devotion of several of the lay 
brethren of the Diocese ? 

Since the last Triennial Convention, the number of clergy- 
men in the State has increased from nine to fourteen. In the 
interior, two churches are in a course of erection, and prepara- 
tions are being made for putting up two others. In the City 
of Louisville, a lot has been secured for the erection of a second 
house of worship, and another was recently given by a benevo- 
lent member of Christ Church, in that place, for the purpose 
of erecting on it a mission church. 

It is hoped, moreover, that the Episcopalians of this Dio- 
cese are fully awake to the importance of cultivating that spir- 
ituality of mind, and that devotion of heart, the want of which, 
the highest degree of mere external prosperity can never com- 
pensate. 


1014 letter from Bishop Smith to Mr. Berkley, October 16, 1845. 
2A letter from Bishop Smith to Mr. Berkley, July 13, 1839. 
SA letter from Bishop Smith to Mr. Berkley, May 30, 1843. 
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Before bringing this report to a close, it seems important to 
state that, in his address to the last Convention of the Diocese, 
the Bishop with special urgency, calls the attention of the clergy 
to the spiritual condition of the colored population, and presses 
upon them the great importance and the imperative obligation 
of imparting adequate religious instruction to that interesting 
portion of their flocks. 


Number of organized Parishes 7; Communicants 265; 
Candidates for Orders 4; Theological Students 9.’"!* 


We see from the following data taken from the Journals of the 
General Convention, that during Bishop Smith's episcopate the diocese 
did enjoy an increase in the number of resident clergy. Today, 1951, 
there are sixty-one clergy in the two dioceses in the state of Kentucky, 
an increase of only eleven over the number present in the diocese at 
the high point of Bishop Smith’s career, in 1874, when he was eighty 
years old. The sharp decline between 1874 and 1877 was probably due 
both to the Cummins’ schism and the fact that Bishop Smith could 
not give much time to the diocese of Kentucky because of his age, 
health, and his duties as Presiding Bishop. In fact, he did not reside 
in the state of Kentucky during this period following 1874. 


Number of Number of 
Clergy 


1871 [No report in the 
Journal | 


Bishop Smith made many of his journeys on horseback, and not 
infrequently on foot, penetrating into the remotest parts of the state in 
the discharge of his episcopal duties. This kind of life involved much 
hardship and fatigue, but these toils and travels must have improved 
rather than harmed his health and strength, until he reached the age 
of three score and ten. 


104Journal of the General Convention, 1835, p. 600. 
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Bishop Alfred Lee writes, 


“In Episcopal visitations the Bishop’s affectionate disposition, 
genial manners and interest in children, a noted trait of char- 
acter, made him a welcome guest in the house, while his serv- 
ices in the church were solemn and impressive.” 


He goes on to say that Bishop Smith “presented the word of life 
as one who had himself felt its power, and realized the weight of the 
message with which he was intrusted. In all that he did in his minis- 
trations, public and private, his heart was thoroughly engaged.” Bishop 
Lee adds, 


“Gentle and unassuming, he was resolute in the performance 
of duty, and was bold in rebuke as well as affectionate in ex- 
hortation. He spake the truth in love; but at any cost or risk 
of offending spake the truth.”'* 


105 Lee, op. cit., p. 12. 


Chapter V 
Bishop Smith the Educator 


ENJAMIN BOSWORTH SMITH was active in both private 
and public education. He not only had a number of schools 
operating in the diocese, but he himself held the important post 
of superintendent of public instruction in Kentucky. 
Several publications indicate the type of school Bishop Smith op- 
erated. The Biographical Cyclopedia of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky contains the following article :'° 


FAYETTE COUNTY 


Mrs. Rosa Vertner Griffeth began her education in the south 
under private tutors but when she was ten years of age, in the 
summer of 1836, Mr. Vertner moved to Lexington, Kentucky, 
to give her the benefits of further instruction. She was edu- 
cated at Bishop Smith’s Seminary and at the age of seventeen 
became the wife of Claud M. Johnson. 


The Commonwealth, a newspaper of Frankfort, Kentucky, carried 
this advertisement on February 11, 1840 


SELECT SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Bishop and Mrs. Smith, of Lexington, will receive into their 
family, sixteen young ladies, with the hope of imparting to 
them, such an education, both in regard to manners, accom- 
plishments, high mental cultivation, and decided moral culture, 
as may best fit them for adorning society and gratifying their 
friends in future life. 

Terms,—$200 a year, for term time, (four terms of 11 
weeks each.) Extra charges for washing and vacations; and, 
also for French, Music and Drawing. 


Address Rt. Rev. B. B. Smith, Lexington, Ky., and refer 
to Gove. Morehead, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Lexington, January 4, 1840. 


6Biographical Cyclopedia of the Commonwealth of Kentucky (J. M. Arm- 
strong and Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1878) p. 352. 

107Commonwealth, (Frankfort, Kentucky, February 11, 1840, Vol. 7, No. 366) 
p.. 3. 
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The Kentuckian-Citizen carried this advertisement on June 9, 


SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Bisnor SMITH in connection with Mr. Nasu intends opening 
a school for boys at the THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, on Monday 
morning June 5th, at eight o'clock. 

Terms eight dollars per session of eleven weeks, in ad- 
vance. 


The Observer and Reporter carried this advertisement :'°" 
INFANT SCHOOL 


The second term of Mrs. and Miss Smith’s Infant School will 
commence on Monday the 2nd of September, under the Shelby 
Academy. 


Terms made known on application. 


The Louisville Directory, in 1854, carried an article stating that 
Bishop Smith, at his beautiful residence of Kalorama, near the city, 
would admit into his family a limited number of young ladies, where, 
under the special guidance of the accomplished lady of the bishop and 
such assistants as the number of scholars may render it expedient to 
employ, a thorough and = systematic course of instruction would be 
given. 


The article declared that there were few schools of a higher rank 
than that of Bishop Smith’s. 


“Himself a ripe scholar, sound divine, and of most amiable and 
bland manners, we have never known an instance of a pupil 
having severed the connection which an entire course extends 
to two years, without regret, and a feeling of sadness, like that 
which agitates the bosom of a child, when about to leave the 
parental 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN KENTUCKY 


Prior to the existence of the above schools and shortly after the 
bishop's consecration, he established in Lexington in 1834 the “Theo- 


SK entuckian-Citisen, June 9, 1837 (Archives Department, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington) p. 2. 

Observer and Reporter, August 28, 1833 (Archives Department, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington) p. 2. 

110] outsville Directory, 1854 (Library of the State Historical Society, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky) p. 75. 
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logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of 
Kentucky.”!"" In 1835, he went to New York City to solicit aid for 
the seminary, for it promised to be a flourishing institution, and the 
bishop made every effort to draw funds and professors from the East 
to support this important work. He thought great benefits would be 
reaped by the Church through locating such an institution in this par- 
ticular section of the country. 


Since the charter of this seminary has recently been re-activated, 
it is of current interest and importance. According to Kentucky Acts, 
1833-1834, the charter was as follows: 


AN ACT 


To Incorporate the Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of Kentucky. Approved Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1834. 

Whereas, it has been represented to the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, that there is a Seminary of 
learning at Lexington, for the purpose of educating young men 
for the Ministry of the Gospel, sustained by members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and open to all classes of per- 
sons whatsoever; and whereas; it is the interest of the State 
to encourage the education of young men in all the learned 
professions within its own borders. 


Section I. Be it therefore enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That the said Semi- 
nary of learning shall be denominated and known by the name 
of The Theological Seminary of the Protestant [Episcopal 
Church in the State of Kentucky, that it shall be under the 
management of the Right Reverend B. B. Smith, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Kentucky, who 
shall be styled and known as the Rector of said Seminary, and of 
the Rev. D. C. Page, the Rev. Amos Cleaver, the Rev. John 
A. Adams, A. K. Smedes, Esq., and John E. Cooke, M. D., 
who are hereby constituted the Trustees thereof. The said 
Trustees and their successors, by the name of the Trustees 
of the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of Kentucky, shall be a body politic and 
incorporate, and as forever exist. 

The said Rector shall be Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and when in meeting, his power shall be equal to that of 
one of the Trustees. Being thus constituted, they or a major- 
ity thereof shall form a quorum, who are authorized to pass 


M1Charter, Regulations, Course of Study, of the Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Kentucky (J. Clarke and Com- 
pany, Upper Strect, Lexington, Kentucky, 1834). 
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such ordinances and by-laws by a majority concurring therein, 
as are not contrary to the constitution of the United States, 
that of this State, or of the laws thereof, for the use and bene- 
fit of said Seminary ; provided however that if the said Rector 
from any cause whatever, should not be present at a meeting 
of said Trustees—which shall take place at least once a year, 
or oftener if they think proper—the said Trustees, or a major- 
ity thereof, may appoint a chairman pro tempore, who shall for 
the time being substitute the said Rector. The said Trus- 
tees and Rector shall keep a book or books, and enter therein 
proceedings, which shall be open to the inspection of all con- 
cerned. 


The said Trustees may have a seal, in which any device 
or inscription may be imprinted, which they shall think proper, 
and may alter or break the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the said Trustees thus 
constituted, shall be called and known by the name of the Trus- 
tees of the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of Kentucky; by that name may sue and 
be sued, implead and be impleaded before any Court of Record, 
Judge or Justice of the Peace or body created by law, having 
jurisdiction of the subject or matter about which the said suit 
or suits may be. The said Trustees may receive any convey- 
ance, gift, devise or bequest, make any contract, buy, seil, con- 
vey, &c. in this their corporate capacity, and have the same 
power that bodies created by law have, consistent with the 
object of this institution; provided, that the rents and pro- 
ceeds acquired by this corporate body shall at no time exceed 
the amount of five thousand dollars per annum. The said 
Trustees shall hold their station for one year, and until their 
successors are appointed. The Rector, once every year, shall 
nominate other Trustees for the year ensuing; and this power 
may be exercised by him, every year thereafter, or by his suc- 
cessor or successors who may also become Rector of the Semi- 


nary, and act and do as the said B. B. Smith, is impowered 
by this act to do. 


Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That the lot of land on 
which said Seminary is situated, and the buildings and other 
property thereon, shall be exempt from all State taxation 
whatsoever. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That: the said Rector and 
Trustees shall have power to constitute and appoint the neces- 
sary professors and teachers of sacred learning usually taught 
in Theological Seminaries, which professors and teachers 
shall be capable of exercising such powers and authorities as 
said Trustees shall delegate to them for the instruction of the 
students, and the wholesome and faithful government of the 
Seminary. Provided however, that it be reserved to the Legis- 
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lature of this Commonwealth, to withdraw the power of in- 
corporation from this institution whenever they conceive the 
trust and confidence abused, that are herein reposed; but no 
funds have ever been given to this Seminary by this Common- 
wealth, so none are to be taken away, in the event of the with- 
drawal of the corporate capacity. 

Sec. 5. [t shall not be lawful for said Theological Semi- 
nary to establish any other branches of learning than that herein 
provided for, nor shall it be lawful for it, or for any other 
College, Seminary or University of this State, to constitute 
professorships, or establish any branch of learning out of the 
county in which such Seminary, College or University may be 
located, and all such so established are to be taken and consid- 
ered as against law and void. 


Recently, it was discovered that the corporation is still in exis- 
tence, but not in good standing, having failed to file its annual reports 
as required by law.''* The present bishop of Lexington, the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. William R. Moody, filed a report and legally re-activated the semi- 
nary. Local clergy are used as teachers in the new seminary, which is 
located at the Church of the Good Shepherd, Lexington. Classes began 
officially in the fall of 1951, the bishop serving as rector. 

In 1834, Bishop Smith and the board of trustees purchased a beau- 
tiful house on Second Street in Lexington, to be used for classrooms, 
with a lot containing two acres of ground. The place was bought from 
a clergyman of the Church, the Rev. Benjamin O. Peers, who had been 
conducting a school there with great success, but he had resigned as 
head of the institution to accept the presidency of Transylvania Uni- 
versity."'* In this connection, Bishop Smith had written the Rev. 
Benjamin Hale, then a member of the faculty at Dartmouth College, 
October 6, 1832, asking him if he would be interested in becoming a 
candidate for the presidency of Transylvania University.''* His answer 
is not known, but it is known that Mr. Hale did not become president 
and that Mr. Peers accepted the position. 


Dr. Caswall describes the students in the seminary as being but 
three or four in number at the beginning, soon increasing to eighteen. 
They were chiefly from New England, Pennsylvania and treland. One 
student, however, was a native Kentuckian. He reports that unhappily 


112A letter from Mr. George Glenn Hatcher to the Rev. W. Robert Insko, 
March 18th, 1951, Lexington, Ky. 

1184 letter from Bishop Smith to Benjamin Hale, October 6, 1832. For a 
sketch of Peers, see Dictionary of American Biography, X1V_ 389. 

'4Smith and Didlake, op cit., pp. 18-19. For sketch of Hale, see Dictionary 
of American Biography, VU, 96. In 1836, Hale became the third president of 
Hobart College, Geneva, New York. 
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the seminary had not taken a high stand in regard to qualifications for 
admission, and hence the greater part of the students not only had 
never received a degree, but were in some instances unacquainted with 
more than mere rudiments of the dead languages.’ Later Dr. Caswall 
notes his pleasure at the rapid growth of his students. 

sishop Smith had some success in soliciting donations for the 
seminary in New York and in Philadelphia. Smith and Didlake state, 


“A library of about thirty-five hundred volumes was obtained, 

mostly through the generosity of Dr. Peers, who remitted one 

thousand dollars of the price paid for the house to be de- 
voted to that purpose. Dr. Thomas W. Coit, an Episcopal min- 
ister, and Dr. Cooke served gratuitously as professors in the 

Seminary.’"?® 

Dr. Caswall served as professor of sacred literature. He was the 
first ordained graduate of Kenyon College, Ohio. His salary for the 
first three years was contributed by the parishioners of the Church of 
the Ascension, New York City, with which the bishop seems to have 
had much influence in securing funds for the diocese. 

Dr. Caswall was a very busy clergyman. In addition to his work 
in the seminary, he served Christ Church, Lexington, as an assistant. 
During the bishop's eleven months’ absence in the East on one occas- 
ion, besides his duties as professor and his daily morning and evening 
prayer in the seminary, he read the service and preached twice on 
Sunday, conducted the Sunday school and lectured every Wednesday 
evening at Christ Church. He said that, in reviewing his numerous 
duties, he was disposed to wonder that he did not sink under them, 
in a climate where the thermometer in summers rises to 100 in the 
shade, and in the winter sinks to forty or fifty below freezing.''? The 
writer is glad to report that the climate in Lexington has changed 
somewhat since Dr. Caswall’s day. As many professors probably com- 
plain today, he found most of his pupils ‘sadly behind in the languages.” 
He taught them Latin and Greek so they could read their testaments 
and follow the service in chapel in these languages. In addition to Latin 
and Greek, he took them five or six times through an excellent Hebrew 
grammar so that they could read the Hebrew Bible. 


Like the professor, the bishop was very busy. Dr. Caswall wrote, 


“The bishop will probably return next Thursday. He has been 
absent nearly three months during which time he had visited 


15Caswall, op. cit., pp. 216-217. 
16Smith and Didlake, op. cit., p. 19. 
p. 19. 
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all the northwestern states that are at present without bishops 
and has probably travelled more than 2,000 miles.”’'** 


Concerning his work in the seminary, Bishop Smith said, 


“My instructions to the theological students under my care 
were never to bring about a change by their own action—to 
labor to fill their office in the station God had assigned them— 
to fill it to overflowing, and a blessing would surely follow 
either there or in a larger field.”'" 


In 1836, the committee on the state of the theological seminary 
reported, “that so far as they have a means of judging, the concerns 
of the Seminary are generally in a hopeful and prosperous condition.”**° 
In 1838, the Rev. Edward Winthrop was appointed professor of sacred 
literature, and Bishop Smith urged “the adoption of some more effec- 
tive measures for sustaining the Theological Seminary, and ensuring 
a succession of well educated and devoted ministers.”'*! | The bishop, 
in his address, went on to say that, 


“In a word, the progress of the Diocese, even at the slowest 
pace, is inseparable from the efficiency of our Theological Semi- 
nary. Let that perish, or even languish, and our hopes, during 
the present generation, of doing even a little good, are at an 
end. 


The only information contained in the Journals of 1839, 1840, 1841, 
1842, and 1843, is the appointment of the board of trustees,’*’ and in 
1845 the plea by Bishop Smith to revive the seminary, 


“For it appears to me that this Convention had better be dis- 
solved, and our few Clergy repair to more promising fields, 
unless suitable provisions are made for the training of an indig- 
enous Clergy, to take their places, when they are dead and 


At the same time the board of trustees announced that the semi- 
nary property had been sold, and that the interest arising from the 
funds should be devoted to the support of a presbyter as professor of 


118A letter from Dr 
June 28, 1834. 
19Lee, op. cit., p. 11. 
120Journal of the Diocese of Kentucky, 1836, p. 8. 
'21bid., 1838, p. 6. 
1227 bid,, 1838 p. 6 
128Thid., 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, passim 
1247 hid., 1845, p. 16 
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theology to reside at Shelby College. In the diocesan Journal, 1863, it 
is recorded: “The library and endowment of the Theological Semi- 
nary still remain, and are efficient helps to those seeking Holy Orders.” 

Shelby College was established in Shelbyville, Kentucky. In 1842, 
Bishop Smith wrote, “the prospects of Shelby College, just now, seem 
to be exceedingly encouraging.”'** During this year, the enrollment 
was twenty-four, the prospects looking brighter and brighter.'** 

In Frankfort, St. Ann’s Hall was begun by the Rev. Dr. Robert 
McMurdy and the Rev. J. N. Norton.'*? The bishop for a good many 
years had a school for young ladies at Kalorama, then east of louts- 
ville near the Bardstown Road, on what is now Tyler Lane, and within 
the city. His pupils, who were devoted to him, and his daughters, who 
had a very popular school afterward in Frankfort, presented the bishop 
with a handsome mahogany chair for his study about the year 1850. 
This chair was afterward presented to the Rev. Dr. Richard Light- 
burne McCready, rector of the Church of the Ascension, Frankfort, 
by the bishop’s oldest daughter, Mrs. Louisa S. Green.'** 


SUPERINTENDENT 


OF 


PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 


The educational work of Bishop Smith as a churchman caused him 
to be chosen superintendent of public instruction in 1840. He served 
the interests of education in Kentucky with the same zeal and enthusi- 
asm he had manifested in his Church work. The lectures he delivered 
in seventy-six of the ninety counties of the state in the interest of edu- 
cation, and the recommendations contained in his reports, stamp him 
as a man of vision and foresight.'** 

The bishop's thinking was in harmony with his distinguished pre- 
decessor (the Rev. Hubbard Hinde Kavanaugh, a bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church) in believing that the establishment of normal schools 
was an absolute necessity to the complete success of the system. Bishop 
Smith urged the establishment of two normal schools, one male and 
one female, one in the central part of the state and one in the 
Green River count:y. This he suggested in his report of January 9, 
1841. Later, in his second annual report, January 11, 1842, he again 


125A letter from Bishop Smith to Mr. Berkley, December 16, 1842. 
126A letter from Bishop Smith to Mr. Berkley, October 21, 1842. 
'27Church Almanac, p. 26. 
'*8McCready, The Church of the Ascension, Frankfort, p. 74. 
'*Murray, Roscoe L., “The Right Reverend Benjamin Bosworth Smith.” 
Kentucky School Journal, November 1932, p. 7. See also Collins, Richard Hi., 
flistory of Kentucky (John P. Morton and Company, Louisville, 1924) p. 443. 
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urged upon the legislature that at least one normal school should be 
immediately established, and that Bowling Green was the proper place 
tor 2.” 

The school fund at this time consisted of state improvement bonds 
in the amount of $915,500, drawing five per cent interest, and 735 
shares in the Bank of Kentucky, costing $65,847.36. Superintendent 
Smith, in his second report, stated that 734 of the aforementioned 
shares had been declared spurious. During his administration, the 
sinking fund commissioners failed to pay the interest on the school 
fund, leaving the department without funds." 

At the time there were about 1,100 male teachers in the service 
of the state and about 200 female teachers. The superintendent refers 
to the “Itinerant schools” in the mountain counties, wherein the same 
teacher would teach a three months’ school in each of the four districts. 
He went on to say that many counties in the Green River country, 
along the Tennessee border and skirting the mountains, were able to 
supply themselves with teachers, and with some encouragement could 
furnish a supply to the rest of the state. 

Securing teachers constituted one of the clef problems of the 
superintendent of public instruction at this time. The lack of common 
school advantages in the state limited the native supply of teachers 
who would teach in the common schools. There were of course many 
excellent private schools throughout the country and in Kentucky ; but, 
as a rule, they were patronized by wealthy people whose children did 
not turn to the teaching profession, especially to teaching in schools for 
“indigent children.” As a result of this lack of a native supply of 
teachers, there was a regular invasion of the state by pedagogues from 
other states. Hamlett points out, “especially were the teachers from 
the Old Dominion and the Yankee School Mams in evidence.” He 


adds that he could remember when a large supply of the really edu- 
cated teachers in the eastern part of the state came “over the moun- 
tains” from Virginia to teach in the public schools in the fall and a 
subseription school in the spring. But the people of the state were 
anxious to have a supply of native teachers for their schools.'*? 

What Bishop Smith wanted most, while superintendent of public 


instruction, was the establishment of a system of common schools 
throughout the state. He tried to interest certain religious bodies in 
assisting with getting a system adopted by the state. The Conference 

°Hamlett, Barksdale, “History of Education in Kentucky,” Bulletin of the 
Nentucky Department of Education, July 1914, p. 26. 
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of the Methodist Episcopal Church passed resolutions approving the 


system, and recommended that all preachers and people extend an 
encouragement to the system. Other religious bodies also rendered sub- 
stantial assistance to the cause. One thing that stood in the way, 
according to Bishop Smith, was the provision of the law that the 
county courts must submit the law to the people for their adoption. 
This many of the courts, in defiance of the law, refused to do, thus 
defeating the intention of the legislature to submit that question, not 
to the county courts, but to the people themselves. There are other 
aspects of the problem that the present research does not reveal. The 
object here is but to show the active part played by Bishop Smith in 
the affairs of public education during his term as superintendent of 
public instruction. 

The foresightedness of the bishop in this early period in the history 
of public education in Kentucky is seen in the recommendations of his 
first annual report of January 11, 1842: 


“1. Insisting and encouraging the counties who had not 
organized a school system to do so, and attempting to organize 
religious organizations to support this plan. 

2. Supervised and had the first school census taken. 

3. Recommended the establishment of Normal Schools, 
and suggested that if only one be established, that it be located 
in Bowling Green. 

4. Called attention to the fact that the Sinking Fund 
Commissioners refused to pay the interest on the School Fund, 
leaving the State Department without funds. 

5. Recommended that we have more native trained 
teachers for our schools. 

6. Pointed out the fallacy of the law in permitting the 
question of public schools to be submitted to the county court, 
instead of to the people for adoption, many of the courts, in 
defiance of the law, refusing to do this.”'** 


Legislation enacted during his administration included the 
lowing : 


“1. Commnissioners were empowered to district their 
counties without making application to the county court. This 
shows the trend toward taking the schools out of the county 
courts altogether. 

2. Appointment of examiners by the county commis- 
sioners. 


188Murry, op. cit., p. 7. 
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3. The district would be entitled to its pro rata share of 
State funds in the event it levied a tax, raised by subscription, 
or otherwise, a sum of money to run the school three months. 

4. State superintendents must spend eight months of each 
vear in traveling through the State lecturing on the subject of 
the common schools. A penalty was provided for failure to do 
this. 

5. Any county refusing to adopt the system of public 
schools, the amount due that county was to be paid to the com- 
missioners to be used in educating indigent children.”'** 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


Benjamin Bosworth Smith had one definite shortcoming as fat 
as the educational world of his day was concerned. He did not have 
the vision to see, as did most of the other bishops of the South, the 
unique contribution the University of the South was to make in the 
realm of higher education. He showed little interest, if not positive 
objection, to the present location of the University. He preferred 
nearby Winchester, Tennessee. 

George Fairbanks writes that on October 10, 1860, Bishop Smith 
Was present at Sewanee for the laying of the cornerstone : 


“The last speaker was the very venerable, Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
sosworth Smith of Kentucky who briefly referred to the edu- 
cational impulse which had brought about this event and the 
conservative value of Christian education in preserving the in- 
stitutions of our country. Other speakers were on the pro- 
gramme, but the shades of night began to steal in and as there 
were no means of lighting the vast dining room, the exercises 
were brought to a conclusion.”'** 


Bishop Smith's feelings concerning Sewanee are found in a letter 
contained in the publication Sewanee, a book published for the benefit 
of the University Library Collection of Sewaneeana : 


I went there. Found Bishop Cobb and his son-in-law, the only 
persons in full sympathy with me as to the totally unpractical 
and impracticable nature of their plans. Boarding houses, for 
example, with only from 12 to 20 in a family. Rich family 


14Murry, op. cit., p. 8. See also Hamlett, op. cit., pp. 25-28. 

'85Fairbanks, George, History of the University of the South (H & W. B. 
Drew Company, Jacksonville, Florida, 1905) p. 58; White, Greenough, A Saint 
of the Southern Church, Nicholas H. Cobbs (James Pott and Company, New 
York, 1897) p. 169. ; 
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would not undertake it, middle interest ones, transient and few. 
Less than 60 boarders would not remunerate a poor family. 


The manners and dress of professors and their families 
became careless, rude, provincial; and those of the students, 
boorish. 

If an ecclesiastical epidemic break out, it will rage hor- 
ribly—Puseyism—Colensoism—Revivalism—and what not, 
find a congenial atmosphere here, for their wildest devas- 
tations! ! ! 

| have not motive, but the love of good letters—sound 
morals—and pure and undefiled religion, for wishing the Se- 
wanee enterprise abandoned, and a St. Paul or St. Stephen— 
or St. James—or Racine, substituted in its stead, either at 
Huntsville or Winchester. 


(Signed ) 


BENJAMIN BOSWORTH SMITH, 
Bishop of Kentucky. 


SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


It does seem evident, however, that Bishop Smith did make sig- 
nificant contributions to the diocese and State of Kentucky as an edu- 
cator. He was active (1) in establishing schools of the elementary 
and secondary type, especially for young ladies; (2) he assisted in the 
work of one college, Shelby College; (3) the seminary in Lexington 
was given a good beginning; and (4) during his term as  superin- 
tendent of public instruction in the state, he insisted on each county 
organizing a school system; on taking a school census; recommended 
the establishment of normal schools; emphasized the need for financial 
aid to the public schools; and that the state provide for more native 
trained teachers; together with other recommendations and suggestions. 


} 
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Chapter VI 


As Presiding Bishop 


mISHOP JOHN HENRY HOPKINS died on January 9, 1868. 

Bishop Smith succeeded him as Presiding Bishop the 

He had his first experience 

sishops as a presiding officer on October 5, 1866, 

when he presided in Bishop Hopkins’ absence. Then he took the chair 

as Presiding Bishop at a special session held on February 5, 1868, and 

again later the same year when the General Convention met in New 
York. 

The next session at which he presided was the tense meeting of the 
General Convention in 1871. This Convention proposed that — the 
Chureh “amend the canon on the use of the Prayer Book by adding a 
statement that ‘this rule shall be understood to prohibit all additions to 
and omissions from the prescribed order of said Book.’ "'*® This amend- 
ment passed both houses, but the bishops refused to concur in a further 
proviso attached to it by the deputies, and the whole thing was tabled. 
This meant that the Evangelicals did not receive the definite action 
against ritualism they had hoped for. A good many of them began to 
feel that nothing “protestant” was left in the Chureh.'* 


THE CUMMINS SCHISM 


The Rt. Rev. George David Cummins was one of the Evangelicals 
who began to feel that nothing “protestant” was left in the Episcopal 
Chureh. He was Bishop Smith’s assistant in Kentucky, and he was 
very distressed with the fact that the bishop tolerated ritualistic prac- 
tices in some of the parishes in Kentucky. Manross points out that 
Bishop Cummins seems to have received the first suggestion of a sepa- 
ration from the Episcopal Church from the Rev. Mason Gallagher 
mentioned above, but at the time ‘the suggestion was made he did not 
consider it seriously.'** 

In 1872, Bishop Smith went to live at Hoboken, New Jersey, for 
his health. The way the members of the diocese had come to appreciate 
their bishop is shown in their adoption of the unprecedented measure 
of asking him to exercise jurisdiction im absentia instead of allowing it 

186Manross, op. cit., p. 229. 

hid. 

M8Thid., p. 229. See above, Chapter 1V, Trinity Church, Covington. 
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to pass to the assistant bishop. One can easily see the effect this would 
have upon Bishop Cummins, though there is no evidence that there was 
ill feeling on his part because of this measure. The final blow came 
when he received severe criticism for receiving Communion and preach- 
ing in a non-Episcopal Church in New York City. After this, he felt 
that his liberties in the Episcopal Church were too restricted. On 
November 10, 1873, he wrote Bishop Smith, his immediate superior and 
also Presiding Bishop, saying that he planned to leave the Church. 
Anne Darling Price, in A History of the Formation and Growth of the 
Keformed Episcopal Church, 1873-1902, includes the letter :'°* 


Ricutr REVEREND AND DEAR BisHop :— 


Under a solemn sense of duty, and in the fear of God, I have 
to tell you that | am about to retire from the work in which I 
have been engaged for the last seven years in the Diocese of 
Kentucky, and thus to sever the relations which have existed 
so happily and harmoniously between us during that time. It 
is due to you, and to my many dear friends in the Diocese of 
Kentucky and elsewhere, that I should state clearly the causes 
which have led me to this determination. 


1. First, then, you will know how heavy has been the 
trial of having to exercise my office in certain churches in the 
Diocese of Kentucky where the services are conducted so as 
to symbolize and to teach the people doctrines subversive of the 
“truth as it is in Jesus,” and as it was maintained and de- 
fended by the Reformers of the sixteenth century. On each 
oceasion that I have been called upon to officiate in those 
churches, I have been most painfully impressed by the convic- 
tion that I was sanctioning and endorsing, by my presence and 
official acts, the dangerous errors symbolized by the services 
customary in ritualistic churches. IT can no longer, by my 
participation in such services, be “a partaker of other men’s 
sins,” and must clear my own soul of all complicity in’ such 
errors. 


2. I have lost all hope that this system of error, now pre- 


vailing so extensively in the Church of England, and in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, can be or will be 
eradicated by any action of the’ authorities of the Church, legis- 
lative or executive. The only true remedy, in my judgment, 
is the judicious, yet thorough, revision of the Prayer Book, 
eliminating from it all that gives countenance, directly or in- 
directly, to the whole system of Sacerdotalism and Ritualism, 
a revision after the model of that recommended by the com- 
Price, Anne Darling, 4 History of the Formation and Growth of the 


Reformed Episcopal Church 1873-1902 (James M. Armstrong, Philadelphia, 1902) 
pp. 100-101. 
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mission appointed in England under royal authority in 1689, 
and whose work was endorsed by the great names of Burnet, 
Patrick, Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, and others of the Church 
of England—a blessed work, which failed, alas! to receive 
the approval of Convocation, but was taken up afterwards 
by the fathers of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, and embodied in the Prayer Book of 1785, which 
they set forth and recommended for use in this country. | 
propose to return to that Prayer Book, sanctioned by William 
White, and to tread in the steps of that saintly man, as he acted 
from 1785 to 1789. 

3. One other reason for my present action remains to be 
given. On the last day of the late Conference of the Evange- 
lical Alliance, I participated in the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, by invitation, in the Rev. Dr. John Hall’s church 
in the city of New York, and united with Dr. Hall, Dr. William 
Armot of Edinburgh, and Prof. Donner, of Berlin, in that 
precious feast. It was a practical manifestation of the real 
unity of “the blessed company of all faithful people,” whom 
God “hath knit together in one communion and fellowship in 
the mystical body of His Son, Jesus Christ.” The results of 
that participation have been such as to prove to my ° “ait 
such a step cannot be taken by one occupying the » OW 
hold, without sadly disturbing the peace a» ori uy of 
“this Church,” and without impairing my ir -© our good 
over a large portion of the same Church, very many of whom 
are within our own Diocese. 

As I cannot surrender the right and privilege thus to 
meet my fellow-Christians of other Churches around the table 
of our dear Lord, I must take my place where | can do so 
without alienating those of my own household of faith. I there- 
fore, leave the communion in which I have labored in the 
sacred ministry for over twenty-eight years, and transfer my 
work and office for another sphere of labor. T have an earnest 
hope and confidence that a basis for the union of all Evange- 
lical Christendom can be found in a communion which shall 
retain or restore a primitive Episcopacy and a pure, Scrip- 
tural Liturgy, with a fidelity to the doctrine of justification 
by faith only—articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiae—a posi- 
tion toward which the Old Catholics in Europe are rapidly 
tending, and which has already taken a definite form in the 
“Church of Jesus” in Mexico. To this blessed work I devote 
the remaining vears of life, content, if I can only see the dawn 
of that blessed day of the Lord. : 


I am, dear Bishop, 
Faithfully yours in Christ, 


( Signed ) GrorGE Davin CUMMINS. 
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In answer to this letter, Bishop Smith sent a kind note of “earnest 
expostulation.”” The next event in the story of the Cummins’ schism, 
perhaps one of the most difficult problems Bishop Smith faced during 
his years as Presiding Bishop, took place on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 12, 1873, just two days after the above letter was written. Ac- 
cording to Price, Bishop Cummins met, without premeditation or ap- 
pointment, the Rev. Mason Gallagher, Dr. Marshall B. Smith, and 
Colonel Benjamin Aycrigg. The story goes that the conversation soon 
turned to the resignation of Bishop Cummins, all approving, and that 
the Romeward tendencies of the Episcopal Church were discussed. The 


conversation ended in full agreement of the need of a new church. 
Price says that, 


“This compact was not to establish any new principles pro- 
mulgated by Bishop Cummins, or any other individual, but 
simply to carry into action the principles for which they all 
had contended when in the Protestant Episcopal Church, against 
the dogma of apostolic succession, and against Sacerdotalism 
as defined by the unanimous vote of the Evangelicals collected 
from all parts of the United States at the Chicago Conference 
in 


To this end, Bishop Cummins wrote the following note on Novem 
ber 15, 


Dear Brotuer:—The following circular letter has been pre- 
pared in consultation with a few friends, likeminded with my- 
self, who are now, or have been, ministers and laymen in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It is sent to you for your earnest 
consideration. If approved by you, please sign your name to 
it, and thus give your consent to the transfer of your name to 
the original document for publication and more general cir- 
culatton. 
Your brother in the Lord, 


(Signed ) 


GEO. DAVID CUMMINS 


The circular outlined the basic reasons for the forming of a new 
church, essentially those reasons outlined by Bishop Cummins in his 
letter to Bishop Smith of November 10th. The Proposed Prayer Book 
of 1785 was to be used because the word “priest” did not appear, be- 
cause the Baptismal Offices did not sanction errors of Baptismal Re- 
generation, and because it did not sanction the Real Presence of the 
Body and Blood of Christ in the elements of the Holy Communion. It 
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concluded with an announcement of a meeting to be held in December 
at Association Hall in New York for organizational purposes. 

Seven days after this note and circular went out, Bishop Cummins 
received the following letter from Bishop Smith, written in Hoboken, 
New Jersey, November 22, 1873:'* 


Upon the evidence of a printed copy of your letter to me, dated 
November 10th, 1873, in the hands of the Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
a member of the Standing Committee of Kentucky, at a meeting 
of said Committee, duly convened in the vestry room of Christ 
Church, Louisville, on the 1&th day of November, 1873, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Canon VIII, Title Il, of the 
Digest, did certify to me that the Rt. Rev. George David Cum- 
mins, D. D., for some time Assistant Bishop of Kentucky, 
has abandoned the communion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. In accordance with the second paragraph of the same 
Canon, it becomes my painful duty to give you official notice 
that, unless you shall within six months, make declaration that 
the fact alleged in said certificate is false, you will be deposed 
from the ministry of this Church. 

( Signed ) 


B. B. 
Rishop of Kentucky and Presiding Bishop 


As promised, Bishop Cummins was deposed a little over stx 
months later, on June 24, 1874, thus ending the problem as far as 
Bishop Smith was concerned. This experience shows well the mag- 
nanimity of Bishop Smith, as well as his well-balanced evangelical 
churchmanship. 

To turn to other events, Bishop Smith had missed the special 
session of the House of Bishops which he himself called for June 25, 
1872, but did, however, preside over the special sessions which opened 
on October 31, 1872, and October 24, 1873." 

At the age of eighty, the bishop presided almost every day at the 
General Convention of 1874. It was at this Convention that the Rev. 
D. B. Knickerbacker, a deputy from Minnesota, proposed a canon which 
provided that the Presiding Bishop might resign his diocesan jurisdic- 
tion and devote his full time to this important office. The general 
Church would pay his salary and his former diocese would furnish his 
home. Although the canon did not go further than the committee on 
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canons, it was important in that it exhibited significant thoughts on the 
part of at least one person which did eventually lead to a provision for 
lightening the load of the Presiding Bishop.'** 

In October 1875 and October 1876, Bishop Smith presided at 
special sessions of the House of Bishops, at the General Convention of 
1877, and again at the special session of August 28, 1878. But by 1880 
when the General Convention assembled in New York, the bishop was 
very feeble. He opened the sessions but did not remain throughout their 
entirety. On October 31, 1882, the completion of fifty years of his 
episcopate was celebrated by an appropriate religious service in St. 
Paul's Chapel, New York, where his consecration had taken place. He 
was presented with a congratulatory address signed by fifty-five of his 
brother bishops. He received the same from the Board of Managers 
of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, and one from the 
bishop, clergy and laity of the diocese of New York.'** Then in 1883 
he was able only to pronounce the absolution at morning prayer.'* 

The report of the committee of the House of Deputies at this 
meeting paid warm tribute to the bishop, and said that “now in the 
ninetieth year of his age and the fifty-first of the Episcopate.”” his 
“semority in both respects antedates every Bishop of the Anglican Com- 
munion throughout the world.” This was the year of the consecration 
of his close friend, Henry Codman Potter, who had served him faith- 
fully as secretary of the House of Bishops. Bishop Smith refused the 
offer of a wheeled chair as a means of comforiable access to the 
chancel, and insisted upon walking in, entering, however, only 
for the moment of his laying on of hands upon the head of the 
bishop-elect, and then being almost carried by his escorting presbyters.'*? 
Bishop Potter later expressed his appreciation of Bishop Smith’s fair- 
ness as presiding bishop: 


The House over which Bishop Smith presided contained “many 
men of many minds”; and among them were those from whom 
Bishop Smith strongly and conscientiously differed. But I 
never saw, in his bearing or action toward them, as a presiding 
officer, anything but the most absolute courtesy and equity. 
In his theological and ecclesiastical views, he was, undoubtedly, 
during the whole period of his office as chairman of the House, 
in a minority. But in his recognition of those who rose to 
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speak, and most of all, in his appointment of committees, he 
was invariably just and generous.’”?** 

This is especially significant when one recalls the problem Bishop 
Smith faced with his assistant bishop. It is said that one time when 
several bishops had tried in vain to untie the hard knot of debate, and 
Bishop Smith was endeavoring in his turn to get it straight, Bishop 
Thomas C. Clark, of Rhode Island, wrote on a slip of paper and handed 
to Henry Potter the words “Genesis 43:34,” which being consulted was 
found to read, “But Benjamin’s mess was five times so much as any of 
theirs.""*" One of the bishop’s daughters, according to a nephew, Mark 
Anthony DeWolfe Howe, did not care for the story often told of “Ben- 
jamin’s Mess,” and “resented its place among the family classics. It 
was in her eyes one of the Victorian things which might be true but 
ought never to be told.” 

During his long term as presiding bishop, he took order for the 
consecration of forty-nine bishops. He presided personally at sixteen 
of these services. Bishop Thomas U. Dudley, his diocesan successor, 
said of him, 


“The last public duty in which he took part was at a special 
meeting of the House of Bishops, on the 24th day of April 
[1884], in the city of New York, called for the purpose of 
filling vacant missionary jurisdictions in Africa and China. 
It being found that the House lacked two members in order to 
form a quorum, a meeting was held at the residence of the 
Senior Bishop of New York himself an invalid, which Bishop 
Smith attended and closed with his farewell benediction. . . 
This uniting in the action of the House of Bishops, on the 24th 
of April, was the last time of leaving his dwelling until the day 


he was carried out in his coffin.”?*° 

Although the above is about all we know concerning the bishop’s 
work as presiding bishop, outside the details of the meetings found in the 
General Convention Journals, there is a pamphlet which reveais some of 
his thinking concerning the special vocation of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church." 


“SPECIAL VOCATION OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH” 


In a sermon to the General Convention in Christ Church, Cincin- 
nati, on Wednesday, October 2, 1850, several years prior to his suc- 
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ceeding Bishop Hopkins, he took for his text Ephesians 3:10, “To the 
intent that now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places, 
might be known by the Church the manifold wisdom of God.” His 
first comment on it was that the main vocation of the Church of the 
Living God, in every age, is “to testify to a world lying in sin, and 
under the sentence of condemnation, the pardoning mercy of God 
through Jesus Christ.”"** 

The bishop held that it was the purpose of the Church to preach 
this great theme, and that it was the peculiar vocation of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to re-assert the doctrine of grace, “wholly apart 
from the dogmatical, controversial, and metaphysical formulas by which 
they have been too much trammelled and degraded, since the early days 
of the Reformation.”'™* He said, 


“It is beautiful and refreshing, to contrast the vain jangling and 
and disputations of others upon the points of original sin and 
native depravity, the effects and consequences of the fall, the 
divine method of man’s recovery through the meritorious death 
and sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the blessed work 
of the Holy Ghost in the regeneration, renewal, and_sanctifi- 
cation of all true believers, with the calm, coherent and faithful 
testimony, upon the same subjects, of the Doctors and Bishops 
of our admirable Church of England. And based untrue to the 
high vocation of our branch of the Church in this Country, 
are all they, whose teaching renders it doubtful, or at all ques- 
tionable, whether the doctrines of Grace are held amongst us, 
in their truest and most unexceptionable forms. In many parts 
of the country we seem especially set for the defence of the 
primitive doctrine of election, of original sin, of spiritual re- 
generation, of future eternal retribution upon the souls of the 
wicked and impenitent, and the justification by faith alone, 
without the works of the law or the efficacy of the sacra- 


Secondly, Bishop Smith said, it is part of the calling of the Epis- 
copal Church to restore the primitive order of the Church. In no other 
country, he said, is a standard and witness to the ancient and true order 
more imperatively needed. Too many have forgotten our true vocation, 


which is to bear witness to that of which there is nothing earlier, more 
apostolic, more simple, or more Scriptural.'** 
This kind of thinking prevails when a reaction is manifest, said 
the bishop, on the part of those whose departures for the longest period 
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have been widest from the primitive and the true. Every time those 
within the Church attempt to give a more puritan character to it, they 
mar what they have designed to amend. What is needed, he said, is 
an Apostolic Church, always at hand, its doctrine calmly stated, and 
its affairs mildly and moderately administered, and men will flock to 

Thirdly, he held, it is part of the calling of the [Episcopal Church 
to bear witness to the importance of its unity. It is a strange notion 
that the divisions of the Church within the same realm is a blessing ; 
that by invoking the spirit of party, it invokes a more active and potential 
spirit of love and concord; “that emulation can enlist more partisans, 
and accomplish a greater work in a shorter time, than union animated 
by the highest motives of duty and gratitude.”'** 

Here Bishop Smith offered the following illustration: In the medi- 
cal profession, it might be doubted whether, in the long run, the cause 
of science and of suffering humanity have not been fearfully hazarded 
and greatly retarded by the dissensions of rival schools of the healing 
art. But when this illustration is drawn, he said, it is easy to see how 
it would work if every country town had its half-dozen rival courts 
of law, sets of judges, lawyers, clerks, and sheriffs. How would the 
ends of justice, or the common purposes of social life be subserved by 
such wmperia in imperio, he asked. Each, separately, might do its office 
well enough, but the misrule, the waste of energy, the loss of strength, 
the looseness of the compact, the failures, between so many discordant 
agents, of work being done at all—the dislocation of the most sacred 


ties of life, the dissension, discord and strife—who can conceive any- 
thing more ruinous to the social state ! 


Bishop Smith went on to say, 


“And yet when we consider the greater delicacy of our sacred 
ties, and the vastly wider and more complicated ramifications 
of our Church relations—who so blind as not to see, that a 
Church within a Church . . . is anomaly by much more mon- 
strous .. . by far a greater amount of 


It is not that some little diversity may not be admissible between the 
polity of one realm and that of another. Within certain limits, national 
churches have a right to decree rites and ceremonies, but for dioceses 
within the same realm, or parishes within the same diocese, to under- 
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take to do this, “where would be the end of the discord that would 
ensue?’ And it becomes worse when Christians within the same par- 
ish build separate churches and set up separate Lord’s Tables, and or- 
dain to themselves their own ministers. 

Bishop Smith drew an illustration on this point: Suppose citizens 
of the same village, of the same lineage, of the same tongues, should 
have some who adhered to the constituted authorities established by 
the state; but some others decided to build their own courthouse, and 
to appoint officers of their own. This would not be allowed; vet in the 
Church it is done daily.'** 

It is the special vocation of the Episcopal Church, Bishop Smith 
held, to protest such perversions. We must work toward unity, but 
we must also expose the fallacy of that ideal and romantic conception of 
unity, which has been developed in the progress of the culmination of 
the hierarchy, from bishops to metropolitans, from metropolitans to 
patriarchs, and from patriarchs to popes.'®° 

It was Bishop Smith’s feeling that independent dioceses and in- 
dependent National Churches are of the very essence of that liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free. 


“A full and strict Union within the dioceses ; a looser compact 
as National Churches; and a mere fraternal Union with 
Christians of other lands,—stand out very prominently as the 
only Unity of the one only Holy and Catholic Church of which 
Apostles and apostolic men had ever formed any concep- 


And he added that to define and defend the ground upon which this 
union can be restored is probably reserved for our branch of Christ’s 
Catholic Church. 

Bishop Smith listed the fourth special calling of the Episcopal 
Church as the responsibility of reviving the true notion of the Church’s 
care of little children. Theoretically, he said, it would indeed seem 
that all who receive and practice the dedication of little children to 
the Lord, in Holy Baptism, would recognize the paramount obligation 
of so bringing them up “as that they should be likely ‘to lead the rest 
of their life according to this beginning.’ "'*? Because of the emphasis 
upon conversion at an adult age, the care of children has been neglected. 
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In the nursery, by the fireside, in the day-school and Sunday school, 
in our colleges and in our churches, we should so endeavor to fill up 
all the measure of their capacities with the sound grain of God’s true 
word, that no place shall be left either for the darnel or chaff of infi- 
delity or irreligion. 

Bishop Smith knew well the task of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


“ 


Chapter VII 
Last Tributes and Appraisals 


NJAMIN BOSWORTH SMITH has been described as 

small in statue, weighing about 114 pounds, and very dry and 

4% shrivelled at the age of forty. Those pounds must have been 

constructed sturdily, for at the age of ninety he presided over the House 

of Bishops’ meeting and the General Convention. As Dr. Caswall sug- 

gested, the bishop seemed to be always the same whether in trouble, 

sorrow, sickness, or in the reverse. He was cheerful, possessed great 

powers of concentration, and was “eminently holy in life and perfectly 
blameless and harmless in conduct.””'** 

The oldest living member of Christ Church, Mr. James A. Todd, 
remembers the bishop as a small man, very friendly, and loved by every- 
one. Mr. Todd, now ninety-two years of age himself, was one of the 
last persons confirmed by the bishop before he left Kentucky. Though 
Mr. Todd was only a young boy at the time, the bishop made a lasting 
impression on him. He remembers the bishop visiting his home and 
was impressed by the way he could use his hands. Bishop Smith made 
small animal characters out of cake when it was served, and then gave 
them to young Jimmy Todd." 

On the occasion of the funeral of the Rev. William Jackson, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Louisville, Bishop Smith took for his text, Acts 
11:4, “For he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” 
When we read the comments made by the bishop concerning Mr. Jack- 
son, we realize that they might easily be said of the bishop himself. 
Mr. Jackson was a dear friend, for during his illness the bishop had 
written the Rev. E. F. Berkley, “Oh! what a terrible calamity! Where 
shall we find another like-minded with him to take his place ?"* 
Bishop Smith went on to say that for twenty years they had stood side 
by side, understanding one another perfectly. 

The introduction to this sermon has some significant thoughts for 
character educators of today, especially those of us who would attempt 
Christian character education. He said that character, won by a life 
of self-denial and unsefulness, is a more precious inheritance to be left 
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behind for those we love, than the most princely estate earned during a 
career ruinous to character and reputation. He added that few terms 
are more complex than character. We do not mean so much by it 
goodness, as the results of goodness; nor usefulness, so much as the 
springs and sources of usefulness; nor influence, so much as that which 
is the true secret influence. Character is not impressed by nature, 
though its original elements are often so imparted. He was concerned 
as to how Christian character could best be imparted. It is not, he 
said, the sure product of the best and wisest education, though education 
generally has much to do with it.’** 

Character is not formed by principle, for it is itself principle, nor 
by habit, for character itself moulds and fashions all good and noble 
habits. Yet principle and habit have much to do in its function. It 
is a compound product, the result of many and very complex causes. 
But, the bishop said, in the highest sense of the term, character is 
strictly a Christian article, being found in no region of the earth which 
the Sun of Righteousness has not enlightened, and the influences of the 
Holy Ghost have not visited. “Good man’ cannot be written, except 
in connection with “faith.” Character cannot exist in a heart not full 
of the Holy Ghost. It is a divine impress from under the broad seal 
of Heaven. Whenever or in whomsoever formed, it is formed by the 
Holy Ghost, so we must earnestly pray “to be filled with the Holy 
Ghost and with faith,’’?® 

Bishop Lee wrote that a notebook of the bishop’s early ministry 
was concluded with the following words, “indicative of his hopeful dis- 
position” : 


“IT desire to thank God for three supreme mercies of my life— 
first giving me a saintly mother; next, for having called me by 
His grace to the sacred ministry ; and lastly, that He has blessed 
me through a chequered life with a cheerful, hopeful faith, 
which has enabled me to rise above the present clouds and 
darkness and see better days in the future.” 


Lee continued: 


“One of his family dwells upon ‘the tenacity with which he 
held his convictions when once founded on the basis of truth 
and reason, his catholic embrace of the whole wide world of 
religion and literature, his intense belief in the triumph of good, 
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even when things looked darkest. How often was he heard to 
utter the sentiment that this is a beautiful world, in which ex- 
ists more good than evil, more beauty than deformity, more 
innocent than noxious animals and plants.’ ’’?** 


Early in the spring of the same year, Bishop Smith had written 
Mr. Berkley that Mr. Jackson’s condition was due to hearty eating with 
little exercise, and that, “This is your doom, Dear Berkley, if you don’t 
tripple your exercise.’’?® 

Bishop Smith must have known some of the secrets of healthful 
living, for his was one of the longest episcopates in the history of the 
American Church. The longest was that of Bishop Tuttle. just two 
weeks short of fifty-six years. Bishop William White was a bishop 
for forty-nine years.’ Bishop Smith is the only other bishop of the 
American Episcopal Church who passed the fifty-year mark, serving 
five months short of fifty-two years, 1832-1884. This fact alone makes 
him outstanding in the history of the 510 bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, as of December 31, 
1951. 

Among twenty presiding bishops of the Church, Bishop Smith's 
primacy was third in length; Bishop Tuttle’s primacy of just under 
twenty years was second; and Bishop White’s, of almost forty-one 
years, was first.'7°@ 

During the bishop’s early days in Lexington, when doctrines were 
much debated, the controversy over the valid form of baptism was at its 
height. Many sermons had been preached back and forth. It was dur- 
ing the early days of the Disciples of Christ denomination, and they 
were very ardent advocates of their belief concerning baptism. The 
bishop's infant child was brought to be baptized by him, and as the 
service progressed he suddenly immersed the young child in the font. 
Mrs. Smith screamed with fright. Afterwards, the bishop is said to have 
remarked, “If there was any virtue in the amount of water, | wanted my 
daughter to have it.”"7! 

Bishop Lee said that his home was 


“animated by tenderress and cheerfulness.. There was no re- 
straint in the domestic sanctuary to the flow of affections and 
sympathies. There his patience and love shed around him an 
atmosphere of peace, and his pleasant words were as a honey- 
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comb...” “His family being a large one, and his life so pro- 
longed, sorrow and death could not be excluded. If himself 
spared beyond the usual limit, it could only be on the condition 
of resigning beloved ones to the tomb. Repeatedly was his 
dwelling a house of mourning." 


The Christmas Eve midnight service of Holy Communion seems 
to have been the bishop’s favorite service, and together with the music 
of Mr. Incho, the organist, it was a most memorable service. His slow 
clear enunciation, spoken always in an impressive manner, must have 
added greatly to the service.'™ 

As we have seen in the bishop's work in the organization and im- 
provement of parishes, and in sketches enclosed in letters to Mr. Berk- 
ley, he possessed exceptional architectural skill The 
churches built during his episcopate and still standing today bear wit- 
ness to this fact. In these same churches evidence is found to show 
his exceptional skill in carving and wood-working. His old study at 
Kalorama, his own handiwork, is fortunately preserved.'”® 

At the age of eighty-eight, the bishop thanked God for making his 
last years his best vears. In 1881, he wrote an old friend, 


“But, no matter! So short a time is left us—that we shall all 

meet, no wanderer lost, where Saints in light our coming wait 

to share the holy happy state !’"'” 

Then on May 31, 1884, “in full possession of his faculties and hav- 
ing performed some of the duties of his high office almost to the end,” 
Benjamin Bosworth Smith died. Though absent from Kentucky the 
latter part of his episcopate, his heart still turned to her, and he had 
requested that his remains be brought back to rest in her soil, where 
he had labored so long and faithfully.'77 Today, in Frankfort, one may 
stand as the writer has done near Bishop Smith’s grave overlooking 
the Kentucky river. 


Bishop Smith’s death brought to a close the longest episcopate in 
the history of the American Church up to that date.'"* The memorial 
page in the Diocesan Journal carries this statement :'™ 
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'3Daily Lexington Press, Lexington, Kentucky, May 29, 1874 (Lexington 
Public Library, Lexington, Ky.) 

174Letters from Bishop Smith to Mr. Berkley, October 28, 1848, and April 
26, 1849. 

'75Speed Museum, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

176A letter from Bishop Smith to Dr. Perrin, August 9, 1881. 

177The Register, p. 19. 

178A letter from Bishop Smith to Dr. Perrin, June 12, 1883. 

'79McCready, The Church of the Ascension, p, 73 
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He passed away from earth full of praise and honor, as the 
Patriarch of a branch of God's Catholic Church, which in his 
time had grown from “a little one into a thousand.” The 
Church in Kentucky thanks God for the “Good Example” of 
this His servant, sent down, to them in unbroken Apostolic 
Lines, out of the “Upper Chamber,” of Jerusalem, to “Lay on 
Hands,” after the manner of the Holy Apostles, that the people 
may “Receive the Holy Ghost,” and “to bless the people in 
His name.” 


Christ Church, Louisville, at the meeting of the vestry, June 3, 
1884, took the following action :'*° 


Whereas, our venerable and beloved bishop, the Rt. Rev- 
erend Benjamin Bosworth Smith, D. D., LL. D., has been re- 
moved from the field of labor and trial, having entered into the 
Paradise of perpetual rest and peace on the thirty-first day of 
May last, in the ninetieth year of his age, and the fifty-second 
of his Episcopate, therefore 

Resolved, That the vestry of Christ Church hold in grate- 
ful remembrance his long and earnest labors for the good of 
this diocese; his temperate and simple habits of life, his rigid 
economy, his cheerful and genial conversation, his devout and 
exemplary walk, his courteous bearing in social and_ official 
intercourse towards all persons, his diligent and conscientious 
discharge of the duties of his high offices, as bishop and presid- 
ing bishop, with clear head, and ready will, walking humbly 
with God unto life’s end. 

Resolved, That while we recognize the loss the church 
has sustained in the decease of one so eminent for learning 
and piety and so honored through the entire communion of 
the American and Anglican Churches, we humbly submit to 
the will of the Lord and express our thanks that his busy and 
useful life has been so far prolonged and his last years have 
been so full of faith and hope and joy. 

Resolved, That we extend to his afflicted family the ex- 
pression of our sorrow for their and our common loss, which 

is his everlasting gain. 

It had been but a short time since Bishop Henry C. Potter, after 
having knelt to receive from Bishop Smith’s hands his episcopal corn- 
mission, rose from his knees, observed the bishop closing the ordinal 
from which he had been reading the words of consecration, and heard 
him say, as he handed the ordinal to him, “There, Henry, you can keep 
that book. I shall never use it again.”""*" 


'*°McCready, History of Christ Church Cathedral, p. 111. 
181 Potter, op. cit., p. 12; Hodges, op. cit., p. 128. 
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Bishop Thomas U. Dudley, who had been bishop coadjutor of Ken- 
tucky since 1875, and who succeeded Bishop Smith as diocesan, pub- 
lished in the Kentucky Church Chronicle the following entries from his 
diary for the first part of June, 1884:'*? 


June 1—Whitsun-Day 

A. M., I said Morning Prayer, preached and administered 
the Holy Communion in St. Peter’s Church, Paris. 

Afternoon, I visited the Sunday School, and thereafter, 
learned that yesterday our venerable Diocesan, the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin Bosworth Smith, D. D., LL. D., departed this life 
in the city of New York. He would have been ninety years of 
age had he lived until the 13 inst, and he was the oldest Bishop 
in the world at the time of his death. 

Evening: In the same Church, I said Evening Prayer, 
confirmed four (4) persons, and addressed them. 


June 4 

P. M., Accompanied by the Rev. Dr. Perkins, the Presi- 
dent of the Standing Committee of the Diocese, I went to Cin- 
cinnati to meet the remains of the late Bishop. We were there 
joined by the Rev. Messrs. Young, Estill and Guerin, and 
Messrs. Coffin and Bigstaff, of St. Paul's Vestry, Newport. 


At 8:35 P. M., the remains were received by us from the 
Bishop’s son, S. D. Smith, Esq., who had accompanied them 
alone from New York. We placed them upon a train just 
leaving there at 11:30 P. M., were met by the Rector. The 
body was placed in Christ Church, and the clergy of the com- 
mittee above named with Mr. Bigstaff watched by it during the 
night. 


June 5 

At 2:30 P. M., we arrived with the body at Frankfort, and 
were met by the Rector and Vestry of Ascension Church. The 
body was placed in the church and guarded carefully by mem- 
bers of the Vestry of the Church, until the hour appointed for 
the burial. 


June 6 

At noon in Ascension Church, Frankfort, the Office of the 
Burial of the Dead was said by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Texas, 
and the Rt. Rev. C. C. Penick, D. D., late Bishop of Cape 
Palmas, West Africa; at the grave the service was conducted 
by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Tennessee. Despite the pouring 
rain, there was a large congregation in the church and at the 
grave; the Governor and other officials of the State joining 


2Kentucky Church Chronicle, July 1884, Louisville, Kentucky, (Archives 
Department, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky) pp. 79ff. 
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with the Bishops, Clergy, and Laymen of the Diocese in doing 
all honor to the dead Bishop who for so many years labored for 
the evangelization of Kentucky. 


These excerpts tell dramatically the events leading up to, and 
the actual burial service of the beloved bishop. The same issue of the 
Kentucky Church Chronicle carried a column, “The Burial of the 
Patriarch of the American Church.” It listed the following as being 
present at the service: 


The Bishops present were Quintard, of Tennessee, Garrett of 
Northern Texas, Penick, late of Cape Palmas; of Priests out- 
side the Diocese, Dr. Samuel Benedict, of Southern Ohio; of 
the Diocese, Barnwell, Bention, Estill, Gee, Guerin, Floyd, 
McCready, Minnigerode, Penick, Perkins, Tidball, Tschiffley, 
Weeks, and Young; of Sisters, Sister Margaret of Georgia, 
Sisters Sarah and Margaret of Kentucky. The following par- 
ishes were represented, Christ Church, Lexington, (A. J. 
Campbell), Christ Church, Louisville, (J. M. Robinson, Wm. 
Cornwall, S. B. Churchill), St. Paul’s, Louisville, (R. A. Rob- 
inson and Phil. S. Campbell), Church of the Ascension, 
Frankfort, (Grant Green, John Lindsey, and the Vestry), St. 
Paul’s, Newport, (A. B. Coffin and Samuel Bigstaff), Grace 
Church, Louisville, (Henry Pilcher), Calvary Church, Louis- 
ville, (Clinton MeClarty, and C. J. Walton), Church of the 
Advent, Louisville, (S. D. Tompkins, and T. G. Truman). 


In addition to the entries in Bishop Dudley’s diary, this article 
adds the following description of the service : 


At twelve o'clock the Procession moved in the following order, 
up the south aisle of the church, the organ pealing a dirge. 


1. Active Pall Bearers, Twelve. 

The body was placed in a coffin, the coffin in a leaden 
casket, and both bound in a strong oaken box, exceedingly 
heavy to lift. 


II. The Honorary Pall Bearers, Lay (Six). 

I1f. The Honorary Pall Bearers, Clerical (Six). 
IV. The Clergy. 

V. The Standing Cornmittee. 

VI. The Bishops present, (Four). 

VII. The Bishop of the Diocese, as chief mourner. 
VIII. The Family and Friends. 

IX. The Governor with the State Officials. 


The anthem was sung, and Bishop Garrett read the lesson. 
Hymn 176 “The Son of God Goes Forth to War’ was caught 
by all, and rolled through this fine church building, as Cutler’s 
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grand conception of its meaning. Then Bishop Penick said 
the Nicene Creed and offered Collects. Hymn 202 was an- 
nounced, “The Church’s One Foundation.” While this was 
in singing, the Procession was reformed and proceeded down 
the north aisle. The rain was not propitious, rain prevailing, 
nevertheless the Office was continued at the grave in the midst 
of a great downpouring, in which Chimmeras, Rotchets, 
Cottas, and Cassocks, to say nothing of Birettas and other head 
gear were ruined. Bishop Quintard read the Commitment, the 
Bishop of Northern Texas casting the earth. While the grave 
was being filled, Gloria in Excelsis was sung and Hymns 485 
and 325. Then the floral offerings were placed, and the Cortege 
returned to the Chapel. Here Bishop Quintard was chosen 
Chairman, and the Rev. L. P. Tschiffely, Secretary, and a 
Committee appointed to draft resolutions. 


These resolutions include the above resolutions made by Christ 
Church, Louisville, and those of Christ Church, Lexington, and St. 
Andrew's Church, Louisville. The following are the resolutions made 
by the standing committee : 


Resolve, That in the decease of our venerable Father in 
God the Church has lost one of her most valued leaders, a man 
rich in learning and good works, a patient counsellor, an up- 
right administrator, scrupulous in devotion to his duty, an ex- 
ample of temperance in all things, a promoter and advocate of 
the several instrumentalities for the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ, to which his life was consecrated. He finished his 
ministry blessed with a vigorous mind, a clear understanding, 
in peace with God and man, in the communion of the Catholic 
Church. 

Second—That the memory of Bishop Smith is worthy 
of especial honor because of the rare humility with which he 
filled the office of Presiding Bishop of the Church in the United 
States, whereby he commanded the veneration and love of the 
entire Anglican Communion. 

Third—That we tender our sympathy to the bereaved 
family of our beloved Bishop, rejoicing with them in the con- 
solation that he now rests from his labors in the bliss of Para- 
dise. 


Fourth—That we as a body will attend his funeral service 
in Ascension Church, in Frankfort, on the day appointed, 
where he desired his remains should be interred. 

Fifth—That the Committee will act under the direction 
of the bishop of the Diocese in making all necessary arrange- 
ments for the reception of the remains and celebration of the 
funeral rites. 
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Sixth—That the Bishop of the Diocese is requested to ar- 
range for a memorial service and sermon during the session of 
the annual Council of the Diocese in September next. 

Seventh—That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
afflicted family, and to the secular and Church papers for pub- 
lication. 

E. T. Perkins, J. G. Minnigerode, 
M. M. Bention, Jr., W. F. Bullock, 
Wm. Cornwall, Clinton McClarty. 


Louisville, June 2nd. 


Another article in the Kentucky Church Chronicle, entitled 
“Bishop Smith,” tells of how startled the churchmen of Kentucky were 
when the news of the death of the bishop arrived, and that although 
his extreme age rendered such an event probable at any time, yet few 
in the state had heard of his illness, and the announcement thus came 
unexpectedly to most of his flock. The article continued : 

“Very few Churchmen in Kentucky can recollect the time 

when Bishop Smith was not their diocesan, for more than half 

a century has passed away since he entered upon his episcopal 

duties, and therefore more than ordinarily, the Bishop of Ken- 

tucky was intimately associated with the religious life of his 

Although the bishop had been absent from the state for ten years, 
and thus was a stranger to some of the younger Episcopalians, he was 
remembered throughout the whole diocese as bishop, teacher and friend, 
the article states. The description here included seems to be in harmony 
with others concerning his character: 


“His gentle manner, his unassuming humility, his rare con- 
versational powers, his winning ways with children, made him 
a welcome guest in any household, and where he had once 
been entertained, his return was anticipated with pleasure.’’'** 


This articie also testifies to his pure character, and then goes on 
to emphasize his work : 


In estimating the results of Bishop Smith’s labors allowance 
must be made for the peculiar circumstances in which he was 
placed. At the date of his consecration, Kentucky had been 
a state in the Union for forty years, the various religious bodies 
were in full possession, and there were not more than half a 
dozen clergy in the diocese. The Oxford movement, result- 
‘83Kentucky Church Chronicle, Juiy 1884, Louisville, Kentucky, (Archives 


Department, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky), p. 79. 
184] bid. p. 79. 
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ing in that wonderful revival of Church life which has made 
the nineteenth century forever famous in ecclesiastical annals, 
had not then begun. 

When its influence did reach this country in after years, 
Kentucky was not favorably circumstanced to receive its bless- 
ings. The introduction of railways had made accessible the 
boundless empire of the Northwest; its fertile prairies, where 
a home could be had for the asking, offered irresistible at- 
tractions to the sturdy men from the East, so the tide of emi- 
gration flowed by and through and out of Kentucky. Thus 
during Bishop Smith’s long episcopate, he had seen his diocese 
increased but slightly by immigration. 

Again, as was very natural, wealthy men of the East, who 
have contributed so liberally to the planting of the Church in 
the West, preferred to place their money where there was the 
best prospect of immediate result, and consequently the rapidly 
growing States of the West became recipients of their bounty. 

During the whole period of Bishop Smith’s episcopate the 
population of Kentucky has but little more than doubled, and is 
today equalled by Iowa that fiftv years ago was almost a wilder- 
ness. 

The task was imposed upon him of planting the Church in 
a territory where the people were indifferent to her claims, 
when not positively hostile; when the stage-coach was the 
only public means of transportation: where there was hardly 
any immigration; where there were only two self-supporting 
parishes, and where he was to expect no financial aid save 
what he could obtain in his diocese. 

At his death the diocese numbered thirty-seven clergy, 
thirty-eight parishes and missions, and over forty-three hun- 
dred communicants, facts which speak of his diligence, and 
testify that he had not labored in vain. 

The lesson taught by his life and character is, that patient 
continuance in well doing will assuredly win the encomium 
“Well done, good and faithful servant." 


Bishop Lee, as evidence of the high estimation in which Bishop 
Smith was held outside his own household of faith, quotes a few lines 
from a tribute to his memory’ from the necrology of Brown University 


for 1883-1884: 


“In all the various positions which Bishop Smith held during 

his long life, he gained and kept the confidence and affectionate 

esteem of all who knew him by his kindly and benevolent dis- 

position, his integrity and fidelity in the discharge of every 

185Kentucky Church Chronicle, July 1884, Louisville, Kentucky, (Archives 
Department, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky), p. 80. 
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duty, and the excellence of his character. Not only in his public 
and official relations was he efficient and faithful, but also in 
private and social life he was ever busied in doing good with 
mind and heart and hand.” 


The same source continued, 


“One incident has recently come to the knowledge of the writer 
of this sketch, which illustrates his truly Christian passion for 
doing good to all men as he followed in the footsteps of his 
Master. It illustrates too the impression which every where 
he quietly made by his Christian character and life. In 1857 
he sailed for Europe, intending to spend some months abroad 
for the recovery of his health. During his voyage he conducted 
divine service on board the steamship and also gave lectures 
during the week. He took a kindly interest in all whose ac- 
quaintance he made on beard, and especially sought out among 
the strange passengers those who were ill or in needy circum- 
stances, and was for a time pastor to them. 

In particular he became interested in an English family 
of several children, the mother of whom had recently lost her 
husband in this country, and was returning to England quite 
destitute of means, and with only money enough for the passage 
to Liverpool. Bishop Smith called the passengers together and 
told the story of need, and asked that a purse might be made 
up for the family, and the sum of cighty dollars was collected 
on the spot. 

After this had taken place a gentleman arose and told the 
bishop that he had a few words to say to him on behalf of his 
fellow passengers. He went on to express a sense of obliga- 
tion they all felt for his services as their minister during the 
voyage, and for the benefits they had received from his inter- 
course, and asked him to accept a present from them, which 
might perhaps enable him to prolong a little his stay in Europe. 
With these words he handed him a purse containing eighty 
pounds sterling, so that the good Bishop unexpectedly received 
from this, his parish on board the ship, and as if in return for 
the good deed done to the poor family, a pound for every dollar 
he had raised for them.’’'** 


The Right Reverend Benjamin Bosworth Smith was “a_ voice 
crying in the wilderness,” a wilderness that responded to a man who 
bore the message of our Lord Jesus Christ in a way that commanded a 
response, 


186] ce, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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Book Reviews 


I. American Church History and Biography 


A History of the Diocese of New Hampshire, 1802-1952. By Robert H. 
Dunn. Published by the Diocese. 94 pp. 


In these days when printing costs have gone skyrocketing, the pub- 
lication of a work of Church history is a perilous undertaking. The 
diocese of New Hampshire has solved the problem in an ingenious 
way by making theirs a special number of the diocesan publication, 
The New Hampshire Churchman. But what Fr. Dunn has actually 
produced is a full-length book; its apparent 94 pages are the equiva- 
lent of a good 250 in normal book format. 

He begins with an excellent sketch of what might be called the 
pre-history—an account of the Church in New Hampshire during the 
colonial period. Proscribed by Puritan intolerance until 1685, it fin- 
ally gained a foothold in the colony, and up until the Revolution was 
slowly growing. It is gratifying to see that he has stressed the excel- 
lent work of the pioneer priest in New Hampshire, the Rev. Arthur 
Browne of Portsmouth, known to most Americans only by the carica- 
ture portrait in Kenneth Roberts’ Northwest Passage. 

Although the diocese of New Hampshire was organized in 1802, for 
several decades it could hardly be said to function as a diocese, since 
from 1810 to 1843 it was a part of that strange federation called The 
Eastern Diocese. During this period, its growth was exceedingly slow, 
and it is one of the flaws in Fr. Dunn’s work that he fails to account 
for it. Nor does he give the date when the Congregational Church 
ceased to be the established church in New Hampshire—certainly a date 
of great significance in the history of the Episcopal Church in that 
state. 

In 1844, New Hampshire received its first full-time diocesan, the 
Kt. Rev. Carlton Chase, and from this point on Fr. Dunn wisely and 
naturally divides his story by episcopates. He gives excellent pen- 
portraits of the successive bishops. It is a curious fact that while the 
sister diocese of Vermont had two bishops, Hopkins and Hall, who 
were outstanding figures in the American episcopate, the bishops of 
New Hampshire, though they seem to have been competent diocesans, 
were none of them men who made any mark in the Church at large. 

After the consecration of Bishop Chase, the diocese of New Hamp- 
shire began a steady, but by no means spectacular growth—a growth 
that was the result of several converging forces: the increase of manu- 
facturing, immigration from England, the dissolution of Puritanism, and 
the coming of the summer visitor. While Fr. Dunn shows awareness of 
these forces, and does not commit the old error of writing Church his- 
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tory as if the Church lived in a vacuum, | feel that he fails to lay proper 
siress on their total effect. Nor does he make a great attempt to re- 
late Church life in New Hampshire to the currents of life and thought 
in the Church at large. He does indicate these currents, but with a 
tendency to apply the soft pedal. 

Every diocesan historian is faced with a problem: how to tell the 
story of the diocese as a whole, keeping main outlines unblurred, and 
how to incorporate in this story a necessary amount of parish history. 
Fr. Dunn has solved this in an ingenious fashion, by cutting open each 
chapter in the middle, and there inserting sketches of the new parishes 
formed during the period covered by the chapter. This is probably a 
better method than my own, of trying to weave two strands into one con- 
tinuous narrative. 

All things considered, Fr. Dunn is to be congratulated. He has 
produced a readable, straightforward narrative that incorporates the 
results of a great deal of digging in obscure records. It is to be hoped 
that eventually the work may appear in more permanent shape, equipped 
with the index that will double its usefulness to the student of American 
Church history. There are far more pretentious diocesan histories 
that are less worthy of preservation. 


GEORGE DeMILLE. 


Christ Church Rectory, 
Duanesburgh, New York. 


The Handbook of Texas. Edited by Walter Prescott Webb. (Austin: 
The Texas State Historical Association, 1952). 2 vols., 1930 pp. 
$30 the set. 


This recently published encyclopedia of Texas contains twenty-one 
articles about the Episcopal Church, its clergy, and institutions, eight 
unsigned and thirteen written by nine separate investigators. The one 
and a half column article on the Protestant Episcopal Church (I, 415- 
16), tracing its growth from John Wurts Cloud’s arrival in 1831 to 
1944, was written by Andrew Forest Muir. 

There are seven biographical sketches of bishops who served Texas 
dioceses and missionary districts. William James Battle, professor 
emeritus of Greek in the University of Texas, supplied excellent studies 
of Alexander Gregg, 1819-93 (1, 732-33), and George Herbert Kin- 
solving, 1849-1928 (1, 963), the only deceased bishops of the diocese 
of Texas. Three former bishops of the missionary district of Western 
Texas and the diocese of West Texas are noticed: unsigned sketches 
of Robert Woodward Barnwell Elliott, 1840-97 (1, 557), and James 
Steptoe Johnston, 1843-1924 (1, 920), and that by DuBose Murphy, of 
Wilham Theodotus Capers, 1867-1943 (1, 292). Mr. Murphy also 
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wrote the sketch of Edward Arthur Temple, 1867-1924 (II, 722), first 
bishop of the missionary district of North Texas; and Richard Morgan 
contributed a sketch of Alexander Charles Garrett, 1832-1924 (I, 672), 
bishop of the missionary district of Northern Texas and the diocese 
of Dallas and Presiding Bishop of the American Episcopal Church. An 
eighth bishop who long lived in Texas, Henry Damerel Aves, 1853-1936 
(1, 90), bishop of the missionary district of Mexico, is noticed in an 
unsigned sketch. 

There are also sketches of seven priests: unsigned articles on R. M. 
Chapman, fl. 1838-39 (1, 330), Horace Clark, 1819-1909 (1, 355), and 
Caleb Semper Ives, d. 1849 (1, 898); Rose Sharp Brewer’s article on 
George Lewis Crocket, 1861-1936 (1, 435); Mr. Murphy’s on Walter 
Raleigh Richardson, 1839-1909 (II, 470), the first native Texan or- 
dained to the Episcopal ministry; Rebecca Rubert’s on John Wurts 
Cloud, 1797-1850 (1, 364); and Muir’s on Richard Salmon, 1797-1849 
(11, 534). 

In addition, brief sketches are given of six Episcopal ventures into 
higher education: unsigned articles on Daniel Baker College, Brown- 
wood, 1950-53 (1, 463-64), and Wharton College, Austin, 1858-65 (II, 
890); Harriett Brown Moore's article on Montgomery Institute, 
Seguin, 1878-92 (11, 227); Mr. Murphy’s on St. Mary’s College, Dal- 
las, 1886-1929 (II, 530) ; Frances Donecker’s on St. Mary’s Hall, San 
Antonio, 1860-66, 1879 to the present (II, 530) ; and Dan Ferguson's on 
St. Paul’s College, Anderson, 1852-56 (II, 531). All of these failed 
except St. Mary’s Hall, which is still in operation. 

A gratifying number of laymen are listed as Episcopalians. His- 
torians apparently regard membership and activity in the Episcopal 
Church as worthy of record. 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR. 


Cameron, Texas. 


The Episcopal Church Annual, 1953. Edited by Linden H. Morehouse. 
New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1952. Pp. 512. 


An old and valued friend, The Living Church Annual, appears un- 
der a new name, The Episcopal Church Annual. The editor, in a val- 
uable historical editorial based on an article by Clifford P. Morehouse 
which was published in the December 1941 issue of Historical MaGa- 
ZINE, traces the history of the volume through its several changes back 
to its direct ancestor, The Churchman’s Almanac, first issued in 1830— 
almost a century and a quarter ago. 

The statistics of the Episcopal Church reported by the dioceses 
and missionary districts indicate a steady growth on all fronts, which 
is full of encouragement. The number of Church members has now 
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reached the highest total on record—2,715,825, of whom 1,691,762 are 
communicants. 

A valuable feature of this issue is the article, pp. 32-36, “Highlights 
of General Convention, 1952,” giving an account of its opening service, 
summaries of its proceedings and reports, including one of the 1953 
budget for the Church’s Program, which calls for almost $6,000,000 in 
prosecuting the Church's missionary and educational work. In the list 
of elections we rejoice to see recorded the appointment of our editor- 
in-chief as historiographer of the Church. Such an office is one of great 
importance. Why does it not exist in our Church of England? We are 
still lagging far behind our American cousins in energy and zeal in 
inaking known our priceless historical records. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Edited by DuBose Murpuy, Associate Editor 


The lowa Journal of History, January, 1953, pp. 37-56, offers a 
study of “Religion on the lowa Frontier to 1846,” by Freperick J. 
Kuuns. The population of Iowa included settlers from most of the 
Eastern states, with many foreign-born. Some congregations were es- 
tablished by the settlers themselves, others by missionary extension from 
neighboring states. (Iowa was included in the large territory over 
which Bishop Kemper exercised jurisdiction.) Laymen took an active 
part in this work, both as Sunday school teachers and as local preachers. 
The ministers who came to lowa made a great contribution to the social 
and cultural life of the territory, and took the lead in the founding of 
schools and colleges. Iowa became a state in 1846. 

Henry S. Stroupe contributes an article on “The Beginnings of 
Religious Journalism in North Carolina, 1823-1865,” in the North Caro- 
lina Historical Review, January, 1953, pp. 1-22. The Rev. John Jenkins 
moved to North Carolina from Virginia in 1823, bringing with him the 
Roanoke Religious Correspondent or Monthly Evangelical Visitant. 
But this publication died after a few months. Other periodicals fol- 
lowed, being employed chiefly for evangelistic and educational purposes, 
but it was always difficult to obtain enough paying subscribers to keep 
up the work. Of particular interest to Episcopalians was the Church 
Intelligencer, published in Raleigh from 1860 to 1870. It was recog- 
nized as the “accredited organ of ten southern bishops and the special 
advocate of the University of the South.” Mr. Stroups provides a very 
complete Check List and Finding List which will prove valuable to 
anyone undertaking research in North Carolina history. 
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II. English and General Church History 


The Episcopal Succession During the English Reformation. By Edgar 
Legare Pennington. New York: William Salloch, 1952. pp. 164. 
$2.50. 


Now that the preposterous Nag’s Head fable is universally discredited, 
and the validity of Barlow's consecration not seriously questioned by 
honest historians, one wonders how anybody could doubt the validity 
of Anglican Orders unless—as Dr. Moberly long ago pointed out—he 
had antecedently accepted the gigantic and to us utterly inadmissible 
presupposition which underlies the technical objections and legal quib- 
bles raised by Roman controversialists against us: that the Roman 
Church is the sole true and legitimate form of Christianity, the only true 
and “official” Church. 

Dr. Pennington has little difficulty in pointing out the overwhelming 
probability (or virtual certainty) that Barlow was consecrated to the 
episcopate in Henry’s reign, and so could pass the succession on to 
Matthew Parker. He seems, however, never to have heard of that 
strange thesis propounded a few years ago by an English barrister 
named Whitebrook, that Parker was consecrated not by Barlow, but by 
Kitchin of Llandaff, using pre-Reformation forms. This thesis, which 
assumes a monstrous forgery, has found little favor with those whose 
opinions count. 

Nor does Dr. Pennington fall short in showing that the Edwardine 
Ordinal conforms to all the requirements of antiquity and of the East- 
ern Church in respect to the rites of ordination. Nothing is lacking 
of primitive form or matter. 

But neither he, nor Dr. Arthur Lowndes, upon whose Vindication 
of Anglican Orders he so largely depends, has so effectively countered 
the argument in the bull of Leo XIII, Apostolicae Curae, that in aban- 
oning certain forms used in the Roman Pontifical which— however 
late their origin—the Roman Church regards as significant and essen- 
tial, the Anglican Church has abandoned Catholicism for heresy, deny- 
ing, by implication at least, the sacerdotium. “If the rite be changed with 
the manifest intention of introducing another rite not approved by the 
Church and of rejecting what the Church does . . . then it is clear that 
not only is the necessary intention wanting to the sacrament, but the 
intention is adverse to and destructive of the sacrament.” Now the 
-dwardine Ordinal deleted the “authority to offer sacrifice for the living 
and the dead,” which is given in the Roman Pontifical and which is 
held to designate the essence of the priestly office. 

The most effective reply to the Pope’s objection is to meet it head 
on, as did the late Bishop John Dowden (Further Studies in the Prayer 
Book, ch. 15). We have indeed changed and enlarged the concept of 
priesthood—but by no means abandoned it. And in so doing the Angli- 
can Ordinal returns to the primitive Catholic form and matter, to 
forms invulnerable except on Roman presuppositions. Dr. Pennington 
has made this abundantly clear by his detailed investigation of early 
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ordination formularies. His legal training, furthermore, has stood him 
in good stead in this unpleasant but seemingly unavoidable controversy. 


PERCY V. NORWOOD. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
k:vanston, Illinors. 


Wilham Lloyd, 1627-1717: Bishop, Politician, Author, and Prophet. 
By the Rev. A. Tindal Hart, M. A., D. D. Published for the (Eng- 
lish) Church Historical Society, London, S. P. C. K. 1952. Pp. 
xii+282. 30— 


This book is the natural sequel to Dr. Hart's Life and Times of 
John Sharp, Archbishop of York, reviewed in the Historical MaGa- 
ZINE for September 1949. Both books draw not only from previously 
published sources, but also from the Lloyd-Baker MSS discovered by the 
author at Hardwicke Court, Gloucester, in 1942, and from other orig- 
inal manuscripts. All in all, these two biographical studies constitute 
a most interesting and valuable contribution to the history of the Church 
of England from the Stuart Restoration to the beginning of the Han- 
overian era. 

Though both Lloyd and Archbishop Sharp were friends, Dr. Hart's 
two biographies reveal two prelates of interestingly contrasting person- 
alities. Sharp was a high churchman whose theological affinities were 
with the nonjurors. Lloyd was a latitudinarian of the Burnet school. 
While it would be unfair to say that he exemplified the opportunism of 
the Vicar of Bray (in the well known song), he did show a remarkable 
facility for running with the hare while hunting with the hounds. 

We are shown the portrait of the precocious son of a clergyman, 
who graduated from Oxford at the age of fifteen, was ordained deacon 
by Bishop Skinner of Oxford at the age of twenty-one, and was pri- 
vately ordained priest at the age of twenty-nine by Bishop Brownrig 
of Exeter in 1656. In spite of his rather dubious activities during the 
Commonwealth period, Lloyd came into favor at the Restoration, en- 
tered the lists against Romanism, offended ultra-Protestant feeling by his 
proposal to tolerate such Papists as would reject the Pope's infalli- 
bility and his assumed power to depose kings, and by his controversial 
skill secured “a rapid succession of clerical plums from the royal larder,” 
including in 1676 the vicarage of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the most 
important of the London parishes. In November, 1677, he became in 
addition chief chaplain and almoner to the Princess Mary, recently mar- 
ried to William of Orange and residing in Holland. Though he was 
Mary's chaplain but a short time, he managed to establish contacts 
which were to prove invaluable in years to come. 

After playing a rather discreditable part in the exposure of the so- 
called Popish Plot, Lloyd was rewarded in 1680 with the bishopric of 
St. Asaph in his ancestral Wales, having acquired “the reputation of a 
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slippery and somewhat unreliable churchman.” He was bishop of 
St. Asaph until 1692. Though residing out of his diocese most of 
the time, he proved a rigid disciplinarian of his clergy, sought by con- 
ferences to reconcile Quakers and other dissenters to the Church, and 
in general showed himself “constitutionally incapable of keeping his 
nose out of, or his tongue silent on, the subject of other people's af- 
fairs.” 

The accession of James I] put a temporary stop to Lloyd’s hopes of 
further preferment, though Lloyd joined Archbishop Sancroft and other 
bishops in a fulsome address to the king. James’ stubborn resolve to 
restore Roman Catholicism in England drove Lloyd to join with San- 
croft, Trelawney of Bristol, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, 
White of Peterborough, and Lake of Chichester in the famous petition 
against being forced to read the Declaration of Indulgence. The result 
was the imprisonment of the seven bishops in the Tower and their trial 
——events which aroused the populace against James and hastened the 
Revolution. But whereas five of the seven bishops refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the House of Orange and were deprived of their 
sees, Lloyd remained to the end of his days a staunch believer in the 
illegitimacy of James’ son, “the Old Pretender,” and joined Burnet in 
supporting William’s claim to the throne. 

Lloyd made himself so useful to William and Mary that in 1692 
he was promoted to the see of Lichfield and Coventry, where he “con- 
tinued the policy which had made him so notorious in St. Asaph: — that 
of tolerating dissent while strictly disciplining the clergy and laity of 
the Church.” In 1699 he was translated to the see of Worcester. 

With the accession of Queen Anne in 1702, Lloyd’s chances of 
further preferment went out the window. In his new diocese Lloyd got 
into serious difficulties by his high-handed attempt to interfere with the 
reelection of Sir John Packington to Parliament, which resulted in 
Anne’s appointment of Archbishop Sharp to succeed Lloyd as almoner. 
Sharp had the grace to consult Lloyd frequently about the affairs of 
the almonry and readily took his advice. Meantime, Lloyd, being 
out of favor as a Whig and a latitudinarian, turned more and more to 
scholastic pursuits, residing much of the time at Oxford in a house of 
his own. There he sponsored the Arabic studies of his nephew, Ben- 
jamin Marshall, at Christ Church, and pulled wires unsuccessfully for 
the academic recognition of his son, while he himself became engrossed 
in the study of the Book of Daniel. This study led him, in an interview 
with the Queen in 1712, to predict that the Church of Rome would be 
destroyed and the Papal City consumed by fire within four years, after 
which Christ would return to reign during the millennium. That caused 
Jonathan Swift, who detested Lloyd (then eighty-five years of age), to 
sum him up as “the dullest, good-for-nothing man I ever knew.” 

Nevertheless, for all his faults and foibles, William Lloyd ‘cannot 
be judged except in accordance with the standards of his age, and by 
these he was considered a model diocesan, who ‘watched over the Dio- 
cese with the utmost prudence.’ He was lavish in hospitality and 
charity, rigid as a disciplinarian, careful and regular in his ordinations. 
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Among his ordinands at Worcester was George Keith, the Scottish 
Quaker, who became the S. P. G's first missionary to America—though 
Lloyd himself seems to have taken no interest in the development of 
the Venerable Society. 

As a preacher, Lloyd followed the “good plain style’ of John 
Wilkins, bishop of Chester and one of the founders of the Royal Soci- 
ety. Bishop Burnet had the grace to acknowledge that Lloyd could lay 
a substantial claim to The History of the Reformation, though his name 
never appeared in print as part-author. Lloyd did publish under his 
own name an historical survey of early British history, to refute 
a contemporary Nonconformist argument that there was originally in 
Great Britain a Church which functioned for centuries without bishops. 
His most famous piece of research, his chronological tables, was pub- 
lished under the name of his nephew and chaplain, Benjamin Marshall, 
and at Marshall’s expense! And though he had long been the friend 
and literary ally of William Whiston, the translator and editor of 
Josephus, he broke with him in 1709, when Whiston professed his ad- 
herence to Arianism. 

Altogether, Lloyd was a man of extraordinary contradictions of 
character, whom our author succeeds in presenting as a true son of his 
age—‘‘an age . . . which stood at the cross-roads between the Wars of 
Religion and the broad tolerance of the eighteenth century, when new 
ideas were still struggling for recognition and old ones were dying 
hard.” 

K. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Parish, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The Missionary Factor in East Africa. By Roland Oliver. London, 
Longmans, 1952. Pp. xviii, 302. Price $3.75. 


Here is a volume dealing with missions which is in no sense a 
missionary book. It is the attempt of a professional historian to esti- 
mate the missionary enterprise of the Christian Church, first as a factor 
in the expansion of European interests in East Africa, and secondly as 
a facter in the subsequent history of the territories now known as 
Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika. The author, who has no connection 
with any missionary society, gives a connected, chronological account— 
from 1856 to 1949—of the missionary enterprise of all Christian com- 
munions working in that area. His interests range all the way from 
the French White Fathers to American Seventh Day Adventists. 
Born in Kashmir, Dr. Oliver has, since 1947, been lecturer in the 
history department of the School of Oriental and African Studies at 
the University of London. His study is based not only on painstaking 
research, but on personal experience through extended residence and 
travel in the territories concerned. He is convinced that the history 
of the East Africa missions is highly pertinent to an understanding of 
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the racial tensions, which have now erupted in such tragedies as the 
Mau Mau atrocities in Kenya. 

Those whose reading interest is missionary rather than historical 
will especially enjoy the chapter, “The Zenith of the Missions, 1884- 
1914.” During this period the modest out-station proved peculiarly 
significant : 


“It was the least spectacular branch of the missionary enter- 
prise, but also the most important; for it was in this form that 
Christianity reached the big battalions. The native catchist, 
of slender intellectual attainments, presiding over the syllabic 
chorus and interspersing it with crude denunciations of drunk- 
enness and dancing, of polygamy and witchcraft, from beneath 
the shelter of a wretched hut, has seemed to many European 
observers a pitiable reflection of western bigotry. To the 
African villager he was the apostle of the new learning, preach- 
ing emancipation from the old law, and opening vistas of a 
more ideal life which was attainable at least by the young and 
enterprising.” 


World War I was followed by a period in which the resultant dis- 
trust of Western civilization was shared by the missionaries themselves. 


“It was less and less assumed that Christianity must be pre- 
sented to non-Europeans in the political, social and economic 
context of European culture. Papal pronouncements, Lam- 
beth Encyclicals and the resolutions of missionary conferences 
stressed the importance of preserving so far as possible the 
fabric of indigenous societies and of encouraging appropriate 
varieties in liturgy and devotions.” 


The author cites the amazing fact that, although the missions ceased 
to expand during the generation following World War I, the Christian 
population increased five-fold. Hence he closes his realistic and ob- 
jective study on a note of encouragement. 


“The initiative of Christianity over tribal paganism is at pres- 
ent so firmly established that it would be surprising if, even 
with greatly reduced missionary support from Europe, the in- 
digenous Church failed to double its present numbers during 
the coming generation.” 


Anglicans, of whatever nationality, will be particularly interested 
in the frequent references to the work of the Church Missionary Society 
and the Universities Mission to Central Africa. 

Intended primarily for historians and missionary strategists, the 
book will have slight popular appeal. Its documentation is extremely 
thorough, and the proofreading almost perfect. , 


C. RANKIN BARNES. 
Church Missions House, 
New York. 
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One Christ, One World, One Church: A Short Introduction to the 
Ecumenical Movement. By Norman Victor Hope. Philadelphia, 
Church Historical Society, Publication No. 37, 1953. Pp. 96. $1.00. 


This 96 page brochure is a useful historical document. It gathers 
into a short space the story of the rise and progress of the Ecumenical 
Movement. It records the work of such epoch-making gatherings as 
Edinburgh, Lausanne, and Amsterdam, and tells of such apostles of re- 
union as Bishop Charles Henry Brent, Archbishop William Temple, and 
Archbishop Nathan Soderblom. It expounds the formation of the 
World Council of Churches, which aims at finding ways and means by 
which to resolve the differences that still divide. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret’s Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


Norwich and the Broads. By J. Wentworth Day. London, B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. 15s net. 


There must be few who could write so delightful and interesting 
a book. It will be a perfect guide to Norwich and its wonderful cathe- 
dral, a building in many ways unique with its great Norman nave, its 
lierne vault from end to end, its bishop’s throne behind the high altar, 
its fascinating ambulatory, its Norman tower and noble spire. The 
book is a guide to many other treasures in Norwich too—ancient houses, 
historic castle, and parish churches. It will be a joy to bird lovers and 
to naturalists of all kinds, who will long to explore the mysteries of 
roadland, a stretch of country so unlike anything anywhere else. The 
volume is furnished with a wealth of illustrations, helpful and satisfying. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


Normandy and Brittany. By Ralph Dutton. London, B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd. 18s net. 


All visitors to Normandy and Brittany must purchase this book. 
Many others too will take pleasure in it. History, nature, architecture, 
and above all the people, have their place. Well illustrated and well 
written, the volume is a delight from start to finish. Especially attractive 
is the photograph of the sunlight playing on the arches and pillars of 
St. Ouen, Rouen. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 
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III. Theology and Philosophy 


The Image of God in Man. By David Cairns. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 256 pages. $4.50. 


One of the most discussed questions of our day, especially in con- 
tinental theological circles, is the “image of God in man.” Mr. Cairns, 
a young Scots theologian, here gives us an historical survey, with his 
own conclusions. The book is more valuable for its sketch of the idea 
of the tmago than for its independent view; but it is throughout an in- 
teresting study. 

The Old Testament material is first investigated, with the conclu- 
sion that the New Testament insistence on the “image” is well-based in 
the Jewish tradition. For Christian writers of the first century, the idea 
scems to have been threefold: Christ as God’s image; all believers as 
sharing in that image; and “all men, even in their sin,” still possessing 
the trace of the image of God in them. Irenaeus, Athanasius, Augustine 
are then treated; and there is also material on the Alexandrian Platon- 
ists. This is followed by an analysis of the views of Aquinas, Luther and 
Calvin. We then jump to Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. 

Mr. Cairns himself is sympathetic with Brunner on the problem of 
the tmago, but he goes on to defend a much more “catholic” position, 
including general revelation as a necessary element in the Christian faith 
with its corollary in an image of God which, however it may be blurred 
or even tragically damaged, remains as the “point” to which the special 
revelation of God in Christ may speak. A final section takes up Marxian 
and Freudian notions, finds valuable material in them but rejects them 
as inadequate; and concludes with one non-theistic writer, Herschel 
Baker of Harvard, and one Christian scholar, Werner Kimmel, of 
Zurich, who have written on the “dignity of man.” Both are inadequate 
—the former because he does not see that man’s dignity rests in God's 
image in him, the latter because he refuses to concede that all men are 
God’s sons and hence have God’s mark upon them. 


W. NORMAN PITTENGE.R. 


General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


The Atonement in Our Time. By Martin Jarrett-Kerr, C. R. New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham. 164 pages. $2.25. 


This is a most interesting little book by an English religious who 
has already given us two or three stimulating and very avant-garde 
volumes. The latter adjective is used advisedly, for if there is one 
thing which is wrong with the book, it is Fr. Jarrett-Kerr’s “up-to-date- 
ness.” ‘Through it he is led into some extraordinary ideas about our 
LLord’s self-consciousness, which are hardly to be found in the gospels. 
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The relation of the Atonement to the Eucharist is one of the strong 
themes in the book. His understanding of the ‘feeling’ of modern men, 
his ability to grasp the Christian implications of much contemporary 
literature, and his sympathetic presentation of the literature of our time 
as Stating the dilemma from which Christian faith may rescue us, are 
all most useful and important. 

My complaint about his “up-to-date-ness” is simply explained by 
4 Suspicion of presentations of Christianity which appeal more to the 
contemporary world’s renunciation of fundamental critical problems—I 
mean Biblical critical—than they ought. In this respect, Mr. C. S. 
Lewis and some other popular writers seem to me to have erred; and 
so has Fr. Jarrett-Kerr. But this book should be read by the clergy, 
so that they may see how moderns do in fact think and how Christianity 
meets their problem; and many an intelligent lay person will be quick- 
ened in his appreciation of Christianity’s meaning for our time, if he 
can be persuaded to read such a theological (albeit charmingly written ) 
volume. 


W. NORMAN PITTENGER. 


A Sower Went Forth, By Richardson Wright, M. A., LL. D. More- 
house-Gorham Co., New York, 1953, pp. 95. 


The former editor of House and Garden gives this little volume the 
sub-title “Thirteen Meditations for Lent.” However, the chapters will 
prove helpful at any season of the year. An introduction offers some 
useful suggestions for making a meditation, and each chapter concludes 
with one or more resolutions to be followed out. The whole book is 
spiritually wholesome and mentally nourishing ; i. e., the reader will find 
plenty to think about and will profit by using his mind in the service of 
his soul. 
DuBOSE MURPHY. 

Christ Church, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


The Intimate Life. By J. Norval Geldenhuys. 


The Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1952, pp. 96. 


The author indicates that this is “to a large extent, an abridged and 
popular edition of my book Marriage, published by The Christian Pub- 
lishing Company of South Africa, Johannesburg.” It is a frank and 
reverent discussion of the physical aspects of marriage, with consider- 
able space (40 pages) devoted to the question of birth control. Along 
with this, there are some paragraphs of moral advice and counsel and 
an expository homily on Proverbs 31 :10-31. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 
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Coming in September! § 
THE ANGLICAN PULPIT TODAY 


Edited by Frank Dean Gifford 
Dean of the Philadelphia Divinity School 


THE ANGLICAN PULPIT TODAY is a collection of 
sermons from the corners of the globe —Australia, .\frica, 
Japan, Canada, England and America. The great’ teachers 
and preachers in the Anglican Communion are represented. 
Nothing like it has been available for many years, and it has 
been designed to fill a discernible need in the field of contem- 
porary homiletical literature. Canon Wedell says: ‘Dr. 
Gifford’s anthology ought to receive the attention of all clergy 
and laymen of the Church who love the tradition of the Prayer 
Book with its emphasis upon the ministry of the Word as well 
as upon the ministration of the Sacraments.” $3.50 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 


“Leading Publishers of Music 
for the Episcopal Church” 
Agents for: 

The Plainchant Publications 
Committee, London, England 
(Edited by Francis Burgess) 
The St. Dunstan Edition 
of Plainchant 
(Edited by Winfred Douglas) 
Novello & Co., Ltd., London 


The Intellectual Revolution and 
The Anglican Communion 


159 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


| ADVENTURES IN 


PARISH HISTORY 


By NELSON BU 
By WALTER H. STOWE BURR 


This tells you how to write a 
parish history. Dr. Burr has 
written nine. 


The Copy, 25c 


“A masterpiece.” 


-Bishop Maxon Per Copy, 25c 


Church Historical Society Church Historical Society 


4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 
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Pan- Anglican 


A Review of the World-Wide Episcopal Church 
To Previde News and Pictures of the Work of 
THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 
in All Its Branches 


Subscription price “$1 per year upwards,”’ extra amounts 


being used to provide free subscriptions to Church Insti- 


tutions and others. 


Published Semi-Annually. 


THE Rt. REV. WALTER H. Gray, D. D. 
BISHOP OF CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR 


EASTER, 1950: 
OcTOBER, 1950: 
EASTER, 1951: 


OcTOBER, 1951: 


EASTER, 1952: 


OcTOBER, 1952: 


EASTER, 1953: 


PREVIOUS ISSUES of PAN-ANGLICAN 
The Church in Canada. 

The Church in South Africa. 
The Nippon Scikokwai. 

The Church in The West 


The Church of India, Pakis- 


The Church in Wales. 


The Church in Australia and 


A limited Number of the above issues are 
available at fifty (50c) cents per copy. 


Indies. 


tan, Burma and Ceylon. 


‘Tasmania. 


Subscriptions may be sent to PAN-ANGLICAN 
1335 Asylum Avenue, Hartford 5, Connecticut 
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A major 


event m 


religious book publish mg 


THE LIBRARY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS 


General Editors: 
HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 


President of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 


JOHN T. MeNEILL, 
fuburn Professor of Church History, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 


JOHN BAILLIE, 
Principal of New College, Edinburgh 

HESE twenty-six uniform volumes 
bring to the modern reader 
one of the priceless possessions of West- 
ern civilization —the great writings of 
Christianity from the Early Fathers 
through the English Reformation. 
Edited by the finest scholars available 
today, these books contain brilliant new 
translations of material hitherto unavail- 
able in English, and fresh translations 
of treatises existing only in older, un- 
satisfactory English texts, with compre- 
hensive introductory articles, explana- 
tory notes, bibliographies, and indices. 
The books themselves are eminently 
worthy of their contents. They are 
printed on high quality non-glare paper, 
bound in deep blue cloth stamped in 
gold foil and impregnated to resist fin- 
ger-marks and insects. Attractive 3-color 

jackets. Size 6” x 9”. 


Ready now. The first two volumes: 


Vol. I. EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
Edited by C. Ricnanpson. Basic writ- 
ings from the first two centuries of Chris- 
tianity. Clement's First Letter; The Letters of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, The Letters of 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, to the Philippians; 
The Didache; Clement's Second Letter; The 
Letter to Diognetus; The Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, as Told in the Letter of the Church of 
Smyrna to the Church of Philomelium; The 
First Apology of Justin, the Martyr; A Plea 
Regarding Christians by Athenagoras, the 
Philosopher; Selections from the Work Against 
Heresies by Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons. 

448 pages, $5.00 
Vol. XXIV. ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 
Edited by G. W. Bromucey. This volume 
focusses attention on two lesser-known Church 
reformers, Ulrich Zwingli and Heinrich Bull- 
inger. There is an account of the life, work, 
and theology of each man, with five selections 
from the writings of Zwingli, and Bullinger’s 
Of the Holy Catholic Church, from his Dee- 
ades, Each selection carries an introduction 
and explanatory notes. 384 pages, $5.00 
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At all bookstores, ( 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS % 
Philadelphia, 7 
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Exploring the Silent Shore 
of Memory 


By 
HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER 


Sometime Bishop of Kyoto, Bishop of Virginia, and 
Presiding Bishop of The Episcopal Church 
1938-1947 


HIS is Bishop Tucker's autobiography, cover- 
ing his life up to his return to the United 
States in 1923. Of the 26 chapters, the first four 
are concerned with his early life in Virginia, be- 
cause owe to my home and _ school training 
whatever qualifications | may have had for work 


as a missionary.” 


Hk remaining 22 chapters ‘‘serve to illustrate 
Publication concretely the methods used and the problems 


Cloth Bound encountered in the effort to integrate the Christian 


$4 Per Copy 


religion into the lives of Japanese people.” 
Pages 300 J 


ISHOP Tucker was “one of the human agents used by God to 

promote the growth of Seikokwai"’ (the Holy Catholic Church 
in Japan). As President of St. Paul’s University and as Bishop of 
Kyoto, he was instrumental in developing native leadership in the 
Japanese Church, thus preparing it for the night of World War II 
and for the dawn of its current recovery. 


UMEROUS competent observers proclaim the prospects for 


4 Christianity in Japan to be “opportunity unlimited.” This 


autobiography will help the reader to appraise the Church's ability 
to take advantage of that opportunity. 


PUBLICATION No. 38 * THe Copy, $4.00 


Order from 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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THE CHURCH’S SEMINARIES 


Are Indispensable to Its Life and Growth 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHELSEA SQUARE 
New York«K New York 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


BEXLEY HALL 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE 
GAMBIER, On10 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 
NASHOTAH, WISCONSIN 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
38 HittHouse AVENUE 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
4205 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
600 HLAVEN STREET 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
99 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 
2451 Riper Roan 
BERKELEY 9, CALIFORNIA 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 
2607 UNiIveRSITY AVENUE 
Austin, Texas 


Catalogues and other information can be had from the Deans. 


The Church Historical Society 


Takes Great Pleasure in Announcing the Publication 
of the Second Volume of the Notable Work 


VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH 
and the Political Conditions Under 
Which It Grew 
VOLUME II 


THE STORY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 
IN VIRGINIA 
1727-1814 
BY 
GEORGE MACLAREN BRYDON, D. D 


Historiogra pher of the Diocese of Virginia 


$10 Per Copy A Review of Volume Il 
Pages xii, 638 


By H. J. ECKENRODE 
Author of ‘Separation of Church and State in Virginia” 


The second volume of Virginia's Mother Church admirably sus- 
tains the interest and value of the first. A complete history of the 
Established Church was badly needed. Written about a good deal, 
but almost always inaccurately, the Church was given an unfortunate 
reputation by evangelicals it did not deserve. Nurtured in the Church 
was the generation of Washington and Jefferson and the other giants of 
the Revolutionary period—surely one of the mightiest generations 
ever born on earth ‘ 

Vireinia's Mother Church is the most valuable contribution to the 
history of Virginia made in a long time and puts Dr. MacLaren Brydon 
in the front rank of the state’s historians. Without this book, the 
history of Virginia in the colonial and Revolutionary periods could 
not be understood. 

Dr. Brydon's methods are those of a true scholar. Patient and 
thorough investigation of the sources, absolute fairness in dealing 
with the bitter religious passions of the times, and good literary style 
mark these volumes. The work should be in every library of Virginia 
history. 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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The largest and most 
comprehensive book of its kind 
by our leading church historian 


A History 
of Christianity 


by 
KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


Hi Never before has the whole panorama of Christianity 
in history been set forth with such scope and inclusive- 
ness in a single volume. One of the great church his- 
torians of this generation has herein compressed and 
codified his learning in such form as to give the student 
and the general reader a complete and comprehensive 
view of the Christian enterprise in nineteen centuries. 
Both in manner of organization and in clear style, it is 
as readable as it is thorough. 


WB All phases of human history are surveyed and ex- 
amined to provide the setting for this history of Chris- 
tianity. Moreover, the purview encompasses the culture 
of the whole world since the dawn of Christendom, not 
just Western Europe as most previous histories have 
done. Recent church history, fully treated right up to 
mid-twentieth century, is included here. The devo- 
tional climate of various times and places also receives 
consideration, not merely the modes of worship. Finally, 
the whole is dissolved in a thoroughgoing philosophy of 
history. For the general reader as well as the student 
here is a one-volume history of the Christian world by the 
man most ably prepared to write it. Seventy chapters, 
1,526 pages, with 20 full-page maps, bibliography and ex- 
haustive index. 


At your bookstore $9.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16, N.Y. 
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Insist on the Seabury seal 
for assurance of 


high quality and fine craftsmanship in 


PRAYER BOOKS & HYMNALS 


Beautiful new type face 


New printing plates for a sharper impres sion 
The finest paper 


Handsome red-and-silver gift boxes 


The Complete SEABURY Line Includes... 


SMALL SIZE. 12 styles of the Prayer Book 


HANDY OR PEW SIZE . 13 styles of the Prayer Book 
10 styles of the Prayer Book and Hymnal 


POCKET OR MEDIUM SIZE. 9 styles of the Prayer 
Book 
8 styles of the Prayer Book and Hymnal 
LARGE OR CHANCEL SIZE. 4 styles of the Prayer 
Book 
4 styles of the Hymnal to match 
3 styles of the Prayer Book. Limited facsimile edition 


2 styles of the Altar Service 


THE 


4 DIFFERENT SIZES 
OVER 60 DIFFERENT STYLES 


“Sealury) 


CSS 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


al your bookstore 
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| “THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH |i 
IX THE MIDDLE | 
1940-1950” 


By H. 
Historiographer of 
the Church 


THE 
HISTORIOGRAPHER 
1953 
THE COPY, 
Order from 
The Church 
Historical Society 


4265 Spruce Street 
| PHILADEL?HIA 4 


The 


| General Theoiogical | 


Seminary 
Three-year undergraduate 
course .of prescribed” and 
Fourth-year coutse for 


graduates, offering larger op-. 


portunity for specialisation. 

Provision for more ad- 
vaneed work, leading to de- 
grees of 8. T. M. and D, Th, 


For Catalogue, 


THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square - 
New York City: 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


NASHOTAH, WISCONSIN 
A Theological Seminary of the 
Episcopal Cheech 
Founded 1842 


Three-year course of 
scribed and elective 
leading to the B, degree, 


Provision is made for ad- 
vanced study in residence 
leading to the S&S, T. M. de- 
gree. 


For Information and Catalogue, 


Address 
THE DEAN 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wisconsin 


SEABURY- 
WESTERN 
THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 
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| Of tae many institutions | 
| Gon tor the | 
For further information, | 
sddress the Dean, 600 Haven | 


THE CHURCH PENSION 
FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 


Publishers of The Hymnal, Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book 
of Common Prayer; The Armed Forces Prayer Book; Prayer 
Book Studies; Book of Offices; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


Church Life Insurance Corporation 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers of the Church, either 
voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. Services in- 
clude individual insurance programing and assistance to parish 
officials in preparing and establishing plans for retirement of 
lay employees. 


The Church Fire Insurance Corporation 


Low cost fire, windstorm and extended coverage insurance 
ou property owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and 
on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing 
any of the above at 


- 20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 
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